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PREFACE. 


Tuis is a sketch of the Chinese press during the time when the 
modern journalism began and the indigenous periodical press 
expired. The view that the indigenous press functioned as 
well as alien journalism in the formation of the modern Chinese 
ress is, I believe, new although obvious on examination of the 
acts. This study is merely descriptive and not bent to that 
view as a thesis. The descriptive data rest almost wholly on 
primary sources. I have examined specimens, in some instances 
complete files, of a large majority of the periodicals which 
I mention and of all which I describe at any length. It is 
possible therefore to omit footnote source citations. The 
superscript numbers refer to the bibliography and serve both 
to identify secondary sources and to indicate additional in- 
formation. 

I wish to thank many persons who have assisted. Ko 
Kung-chen showed me his collection of early periodicals and 
amplified many points in his excellent book,’ which I have 
freely used. Florence Ssu-chuang Liang, Chao-chu Wu, 
Ignatius Ying-ki, Alice Allen and George B. Fryer supplied 
information regarding their fathers, respectively Liang Ch’i- 
chao, Wu T’ing-fang, Ying Lien-chih, Young J. Allen and 
John Fryer. Admiral Ts’ai T’ing-kan supplied, from personal 
acquaintance, information regarding Wong Shing (Huang 
Sheng). The Chinese Legation at Washington has kindly 
relayed inquiries. T. F. Tsiang found in unpublished docu- 
ments in the Peking archives the name Yuan Te-hui which 
he identifies with the Shaow-Tih of Hunter’s reminiscences.’* 
Hu Lin, Hin Wong, Y. P. Wang, Jabin Hsu, John C. Ferguson, 
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Carl Crow, D. D. Patterson have prepared manuscript informa- 
tion at my request, or given copies of their pamphlets or books. 
A. W. Burkill, 1. V. Gillis, Gilbert McIntosh, E. T. Chalmers 
Werner and Paul Chih Meng furnished various items of 
information. 

Paul Pelliot gave me the benefit of his opinions on certain 
points regarding the Peking Gazettes and Chinese printing. 
Berthold Laufer kindly responded to inquiries. T. L. Yuan 
facilitated my work at the National Library at Peiping and 
drew my attention to many of the titles among Items 127-140 
in the bibliography. Lionel Giles facilitated my work at the 
library of the British Museum. Chi-chen Wang painstakingly 
criticised many of my translations. David C. H. Lu, Wong 
Ch’ang-p’ing and Yen Fu-ching helped in finding and using 
Chinese materials. Hsi-yu Chao, who collaborated with me in 
a “Directory of Peking Daily Papers,” has read a draft of this 
book and aided in many ways. J. J. L. Duyvendak carefully 
scrutinized two preliminary drafts and made many critical 
suggestions, and extended the courtesies of the Sinologisch 
Instituut at Leiden. Roscoe C. E. Brown, Walter B. Pitkin 
and John L. Childs helpfully criticised the book in draft. 
L. C. Goodrich, Evarts B. Greene, Arthur Hummel, Robert 
Lynd, Cyrus H. Peake, James T. Shotwell and Philippe de 
Vargas have read parts or all of preliminary drafts and offered 
comments or suggestions. I alone am responsible for the book 
in its final form. I am most grateful to my brother Thomas 
C. Britton, Jr., for putting the book through press. 


Roswext S. Brirron. 


New York, July 1933. 
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INDIGENOUS NEWSPAPERS AND GAZETTES 


A news press had matured on indigenous patterns in China 
long before the roth century. Its origins seem to antedate 
similar beginnings in any other part of the world, with the 
possible exception of Rome. During the T’ang dynasty, 
618-906, news of the imperial court was circulated on bulletin- 
like sheets, Documentary evidence for this is given by Ko 
Kun-chen’ in original text, and briefly in English by Mayers.”® 
These manuscript sheets were the antecedents of the publica- 
tions collectively known in English as the Peking Gazettes. 
The time when they. originated is conjectural. They were 
essentially similar to the transcripts of the “Acta Diurna” at 
Rome in and after 60 B.c. The Chinese rulers in early times 
had the practice of making public affiches. Even before the 
imperial unification in 221 3.c. some kings posted their 
mandates and proclamations in public places, though few 
subjects might be able to read them; and there is a tradition 
of illustrated notices designed for the benefit of the illiterate. 
During the consolidation of the empire under the Han, 206 8.c. 
to A.D. 220, a considerable transcript service must have come 
into demand. Probably Chinese copyists at Changan and 
Loyang were serving provincial subscribers at the same time 
as the Roman scribes, and much in the same manner. Rome 
fell before its rudimentary newsletters got the benefit of paper 
and printing. In China the transcript news business developed 
into an institution, with a large function in the mechanism 
which bound the empire together. Printing was used in the 
gazette business probably in the Sung dynasty, 960-1127, 
certainly in the Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
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There also arose, before the 19th century, popular sheets 
retailing sensational news of any sort. These news sheets, 
like the broadsheet ballads in London about 1600, were issued 
frequently in the cities, but were occasional and not periodical. 
They were often illustrated. Periodicals combining official 
and general news, like the Chia-ting Pao (Plates 10-11), if 
existing at all in China during the roth century, were exceed- 
ingly rare. But their existence in Indo-Chinese states, tributary 
to China and culturally indebted to the Chinese, at least 
suggests that in the past some such periodicals had existed in 
China. The following sketch applies only to China proper 
during the roth century, when the empire was on a downward 
phase and its arts and institutions in general were below their 
former levels. Even in the case of the Peking Gazettes, an 
ancient and highly formalized institution, examples from the 
time of the emperor Ch’ien Lung and the accounts of Cyr 
Contancin® and other 18th century observers suggest some 
points of superiority over the 19th century Gazettes. 

Of the limitations upon the press, the most obvious was 
the small ratio of literacy, commonly estimated at 3 to 5 per cent. 
These estimates, possibly too low, would place the reading 
public at some figure between ten and twenty millions. Many 
among these few million readers had little interest or concern 
for news. Learned Chinese tended to retrospective thinking, 
an attitude natural to an overripe culture delighting in its past 
rather than the present or future. The people generally, 
excepting a small class of officials and great merchant-traders, 
had a localized attitude, and cared little for the rest of the 
country and less for foreign lands; a provincial psychology 
natural in an empire not only as a whole self-sufficient and 
independent of the world, but consisting of regional units 
virtually self-sufficient within themselves. There was little 
travel or intercommunication, postal service was costly, and the 
roads as a Chinese saying goes were “good for ten years and 
bad for ten thousand years.” The folk had curiosity enough 
for the world outside their own neighborhoods, but not the 
concern which underlies serious news interests and supports a 
great news press. 
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Many literates who were disposed to read the news still 
could not afford to buy newspapers. The practice of seme 
gazettes was common both at Peking and in the provinci 
cities. Economy tended rather to stunt the news publishing 
business than to curtail the functioning of the press. Printing 
was cheap, and both gazettes and popular newspapers cost 
little. But there was no advertising or subsidy to supplement 
the small price. There was no place in Chinese economy for 
that circumvention of modern journalism, by which the public 
buys its newspapers at a fraction of cost and pays the balance 
deviously. The Chinese news press had only revenues from 
subscriptions and street sales to cover expenses and yield profit. 
Paid advertisements were not in the scheme of things. Bill- 
poster advertising was common in China, but the renting of 
poster space was unknown,** much less the buying of news- 
paper space. There were reward cards, shop cards, and 
imprinted wrapping paper serving as shopbills; and sandwich 
men and town criers. But in general advertising characterized 
lower orders of non-essentials, and the chief advertisers were 
quack doctors and druggists, acting troupes, story-tellers and 
fortune-tellers, inns and restaurants. Necessities required no 
advertising in the economy of the dense self-sustaining popula- 
tion. Trade symbols were sufficient for ordinary shops, and 
ornate signboards, though numerous, were not affected by the 
best establishments. Trade was in the condition of a sellers’ 
market, and there was no call for aggressive sales tactics, or 
anything like a campaign to introduce new products or sell off 
surplus goods. Local marketing, cottage industries, guild 
control of the larger commodities, all functioned without 
ballyhoo. The better the goods the less the display. The 
situation was a reverse of the case in France. The oldest 
French periodical, “Les Petites Affiches,” which began at Paris 
in 1612 as “Le Journal Général d’Affiches,” was for advertising 
rather than for news. 

The government’s attitude on a whole favored the press. 
By the necessities of absolutism, printed attacks on the govern- 
ment were treated as sedition or treason. Licentious novels 
were under prohibition but circulated. Otherwise, the press 
had all the advantages and disadvantages of freedom. There 
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were no arbitrary monopolies in printing, no prior censorship, 
no tax, no license or ye ie registration. a there was 
No positive guarantee press or speech. Public gatherings 
were permitted to address officials. For example, at the end 
of the century, the Wu-Han ferryboat people protested in mass 
to the viceroy Chang Chih-tung about his steam ferry, and got 
a compromise. The placard, surreptitiously posted in public 
places, on yamen walls if possible, was the traditional outlet 
for grievances against petty officials. There was nothing 
corresponding to copyright. The Chinese world of letters, 
with a spirit of real communism, recognized no private property 
right in published writing. There was next to no original 
writing as a business for profit, but copyists were a large 
professional class. 

The imperial hierachy controlled the gazette press, 
characteristically, not by subsidy or censorship or any superficial 
device, but by a fundamental concession to the demand for 
information concerning the acts of government. The imperial 
court released for general publication ample daily budgets of 
state papers, with the sole restriction that these papers be 
printed as released, verbatim and each document whole. And 
while spontaneous criticism was not allowed to the general 
public, there existed within the government a censorate 
specifically charged with finding and reporting maladminis- 
tration. Censors’ reports formed a large and often sensational 
part of the documents released for publication in the gazettes. 

The news press had its distinctive printing devices, for 
speed and economy, variants of the conventional woodblock: 
the clayblock, ni _ VE #, of pulverized gypsum, and the 
waxblock, /a pan #ik #%, of beeswax and resin.”” Both materials, 
soft and grainless, could be cut more quickly than wood, and 
could be used over again. Time and cost were saved at expense 
of legibility and good appearance. Old hands at clayblock 
engraving would cut the reverse characters at sight, without 
waiting for a fair copy to be made on transparent paper and 
pasted face down on the block.’ Typography, generally 
wooden type, was used for better editions of gazettes, as also 
for the various Crimson Sash books, the quarterly revised direc- 
tories of officials or wearers of the Crimson Sash, chin shen iit #. 
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Manuscript gazettes were still numerous during the roth 
century, and generally costlier than the printed gazettes. 
The popular news sheets were generally printed from clay or 
wax, but when unusually large sales were anticipated or when 
the sheets were illustrated in colors the more durable woodblock 
would be used. Colors were printed from a single block, the 
inks dabbed according to the artist’s design. 

The popular newsprints were called hsin-wen-chih®% Bi #&, 
literally newspaper. They appeared in the larger cities when- 
ever eventful news occurred, and were hawked in the streets 
for a cash or two, or sometimes as much as five cash for 
colored pictorials. They were journalism restricted to stark 
essentials: news stories produced for such of the reading public 
as would pay a minimum price for them, and that only when 
they were good stories. inese economy did not admit these 
newspapers on days of dull news. Each sheet ordinarily 
contained a single story, but on occasions of extraordinary news 
a series might be made of related items. These publications 
scarcely made an independent business, only a printers’ by- 
product, but they showed a good deal of enterprise as thus at 
Canton in the early part of the century: 


The publication of any extraordinary event, such as an earthquake, 
a famine, invasion, or battle, or the py sre acts of a mob, of anything, 
in fact (save criticism on political matters), is at once 
snicle: dcnarrn choy ahs once aa ¢ small sheet, with or without 
illustrations, Suddenly you hear a loud voice in the street, crying out 
the nature of its contents. . . . The first news we had at Canton 
of the piratical attack on the French ship Navigateur, Captain Saint- 
Arrowman, in 1828, was by means of one of these newspapers. 
Thus was also published the wreck of the English ship roughton, near 
Hai-Nan, in the month of January 1835. 

[Hunter 1° p. 216] 

News touching upon officials would put them only in 
favorable light. Robert Morrison® translated a hsin-wen-chih 
story, which he believed was “probably a fiction,” of a poor 
but not unworthy scholar who had run afoul a magistrate’s 
lictors and was acquitted on the evidence of his ability to 
compose a good stanza i a yp. in court. Any ready-made 
news copy that came to hand apparently was welcomed by 
hsin-wen-chih publishers. For example, an ode composed by 
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a departing governor as a farewell address to the people of 
Canton*® was thus printed and sold. The /Asin-wen-chih 
business implied some istaaeed for reportorial work but scarcely 
enough to make a class of news-gatherers and news-writers. 
The style of writing in original Asin-wen-chih stories seems to 
have been simple, and possibly was consciously designed for 
the clerks, artisans, and tradespeople whose occupations required 
a small command of characters, and for the large numbers of 
men who had started on the road to scholarship and public 
office but stopped in elementary stages. Such folk formed a 
large section of the urban population, far outnumbering the 
well educated, and it would seem that the Asin-wen-chih makers 
vied their product to that larger class. 

might be ny ae that the illustrated Asin-wen-chih 
could ay produced for sale among illiterates. But pictorial 
news without the aid of any explanatory text whatever seems 
never to have proved practical in China or elsewhere. The 
illiterate Chinese got some news from the professional story- 
teller, the combined entertainer and history-teacher of the 
masses, who was glad to enliven his repertoire with recent 
battles or great murders, executions and fires. Pictorial sheets 
depicting the British men-of-war at, Canton in 1841 had long 
explanations composed in verse,'® grandiloquent but not 
dificult to read. Episodes of this opium war, the first Anglo- 
Chinese war, were pictured in far parts of the empire by the 
hsin-wen-chih. With that self-deception familiar in journalism 
everywhere, every incident was represented as a Chinese victory, 
and the people generally had no idea but that the British were 
defeated. The Lazarist priest Joseph Gabet found illustrated 
sheets in North China cclatiade to the seizure of opium stocks 
by Commissioner Lin: 

Pére Gabet was in China during the time of our hostilities and says 
the events connected with the war were much talked of in the North 
where he was. The accounts always appear to have been grossly 
misrepresented; for instance he saw a series of four pictures, the first 
eppeesenians Hip wing on Deere the opium ship disguised as an opium 

g all the opium and paying aere for it the Bargain 
piety) next picture represented Lin going on board the ship with 


his satellites and ‘ilowers all disguised as persons who were to carry 
away the opium he had purchased, but who, in the next picture no 
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sooner get on board than they throw off their disguise and take the 
crews of the vessels prisoners. The next and last in the series is 
Lin sitting in judgement over the prisoners and superintending the 
destruction of the opium. These pictures were accompanied by 
descriptions and were sold in numbers about the streets for little or 


nothing. 
[A. R. Johnston 17] 

There were printed sheets sold in the manner of Asin-wen- 
chih for purposes of propaganda instead of news, but such 
cause-serving sheets were rare because propaganda was rare. 
A Buddhist tract against the slaughter of cattle for food was 
sold on Canton streets for one cash a copy. The characters 
were arranged in the form of an ox or buffalo, and the appeal 
was worded as a speech from the animal himself. Morrison 
translated this tract in his “Horae Sinicae” * and believed that it 
had considerable influence. Hunter also gave a translation.’® 
Political propaganda was normally impossible under the 
empire, and non-political propaganda was scarce. The Con- 
fucianists and Taoists were not missionaries, and the Buddhists 
were only mildly active in their missionary work. 

Printed market reports, or price currents as they were called 
in those days, existed in China, though on a small scale, as 
noted in an account of the Asin-wen-chih by an Old China 
Hand who wrote under the name Deka, in 1867:* 

I have seen a printed Price Current of the Rice hongs, but its 
circulation is confined to those in the guild. Any important news is 
printed on small sheets and hawked about the streets. Many of these 
sheets are obscene, others are announcements of the names of successful 
candidates at the various examinations, and others contain important 
edicts. They are not however periodical and hardly deserve to be 
called newspapers tho’ they do supply the news. 

Though perhaps less akin to modern newspapers than 
were the Asin-wen-chih, the Peking Gazettes were regular 
periodicals, and so numerous that their publication constituted 
a considerable and independent business, notwithstanding that 
they were intelligible only to well educated readers. These 
gazettes were issued by various publishers under various names, 
printed in various formats on various grades of paper, and sold. 
at correspondingly various prices; but all were alike in 
they contained only official communiques released by the 
throne through an office of the Nei Ko, AM MM, the Inner Cabinet 
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or Grand Secretariat at the imperial palace in Peking. The 
only difference in the contents of the various gazettes was in 
their selection of documents. The daily releases often were 
too large for the ordinary daily gazettes, and normally were 
much beyond the capacity of the editions issued on alternate 
days, common in the provinces. The Chinese gazettes, how- 
ever different in appearance and tenor from “The United States 
Daily” begun at Washington in 1926, fit its self-description: 
A comprehensive record of the daily activities 

of the government . . . without editorial 

opinion . . . authorized statements only 
+ « « published without comment. 

Unlike the “London Gazette,” the “Gazette Officiel,” and 
other European state gazettes, the Peking Gazettes had no 
function of promulgation in the European sense of gazetting. 
In effect, however, the aj ce of a document in the Peking 
Gazettes was evidence of official authenticity. There were only 
rarest cases of irregularities. Moreover, since the contents derived 
from the throne and not from ministers or secretaries of state, 
the Peking Gazettes had a higher prestige than the state gazettes 
of Europe. Foreigners often mistook them for state gazettes 
such as were familiar to them, or else belittled them for not 
being state gazettes, as Robert Hart, the Inspector-General of 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, did in a telegram, March 1885:”° 


The ogre Gazette is a foreign general name for several separate 
newspapers longing to private speculators who publish whatever 
memorials and edicts they can procure copy of: not being a State 
Gazette, they seldom contain the really important documents. Edict 
or decree is decision or command gouetby emperor and is formally 
recorded in archives. To be an edict it must emanate from 
emperor and be recorded, but need not appear in so-called Gazette. 


This telegram was incidental to the negotiations following 
the hostilities of 1884-1885 between China and France, by which 
France forced Chinese authority completely from Tongking. 
The British had caused the court to release the documents 
relating to the murder of A. R. Margery in 1876, and it then 
became common for legations at Peking to demand that 
decrees be “gazetted.” As late as 1900, in the troubles preceding 
the Boxer seige, the diplomatic body demanded publication in 
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the gazettes of a decree suppressing the Boxer society, and the 
Chinese government refused. The court naturally was dis- 
inclined to release humiliating documents. Edicts and 
memorials relating to foreigners normally were released to the 
gazettes in earlier times when the Chinese were still masters 
in their own land. Contancin’s attention was drawn to the 
gazettes because of the publication in 1723 of all the documents 
relating to the denunciation of the Dominicans in Fukien and 
the consequent exile of all Catholic priests except a few retained 
by the court at Peking for technical services.” Robert Hart’s 
“private speculators” in fact were a large number of well 
established publishers, who could “procure copy” simply by 
sending copyists to the Nei Ko office which functioned in the 
manner of a modern press room. And in the case of copyists 
from the printers who issued gazettes for circulation by official 
posts to office-holders throughout the empire, this access was 
not only permitted but more or less officially ordered. 

The old generic name for the gazettes was Ti Pao & #2- 
This in later centuries was equivalent to Capital Reports, or 
Metropolitan Gazette. But in the Han and T’ang dynasties Ti 
45 was the name for lodgings or headquarters at the imperial 
capital for the use of provincial lords when there and for their 
agents permanently stationed there. The tradition is that 
Ti Pao were so called from being transcribed and dispatched 
at these establishments. The name Ching Pao} #%, Capital 
Gazette, seems to have been popularized during the early 
Ch’ing dynasty in consequence of being used as a title for the 
gazettes issued by a distinguished publishing house, the Jung 
Lu T'ang 9 tk %. ~The terms I Pao BR Hand T’ang Pao Ht 
denoted particularly the gazettes circulated to officials by the 
1 Chan ¥ Wii, the post-relays under charge of the T’i T’ang #2 38, 
Post Superintendents. In all these names the word Transcripts, 
Ch’ao written &% or #, was interchangeable with the word 
Gazette, Pao #%. But if a distinction was —_ “re Transcripts 
would be the reprints or recopies made in provinces 
(Plate 4) rather hak the gazettes produced at Peking. 

Cheaper gazettes sometimes had cover decorations 
(Plates 1, 6) but more often plain yellow covers with one of 
the general names (Plates 4, 8) or no letterpress at all. Some 
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of the officially circulated gazettes bore on the covers only the 
titles of the officials for whom they were dispatched. Better 
editions for public sale sometimes affected titles (Plates 2, 3, 9). 
The gazette publishing houses were called pao-fang #t 5; , and 
their various names were sometimes also printed or stamped 
on the covers (Plates 1, 6, 8). Rutherford Alcock while 
British minister at Peking, 1865-1871, visited the pao-fang 
district in the south city, and wrote: ” 

About a dozen of these printing-offices suffice to issue several 
thousand copies, from whence they are distributed . . . to their 
customers, or despatched in batches to the different provinces. 
But these offices are all private, and trust to the sale of copies for their 
reimbursement and fates 


The private posts, hsin-chu {# Jd, usually conveyed gazettes 
more rapidly than the official posts along the trunk route to 
Canton in the early roth century.” In Peking, gazettes were 
quickly delivered by carriers, sometimes at a run.” Copies 
could be rented for a fraction of the purchase price, and carriers 
worked regular routes delivering, collecting and re-delivering. 
Cheaper gazettes cost about ten cash a copy, or some 25 cents 
by monthly subscription. Manuscript editions might be so 
high as $5 monthly, the premium presumably due not only to 
superior legibility but to quicker service, the maximum prices 
going to copies made directly in the Nei Ko press room. The 
total gazette circulation throughout the empire, including the 
provincial reprints and all the manuscript copies, must have 
been some tens of thousands. Williams said this in “The Middle 
Kingdom” in 1848, and retained the statement in his careful 
revision of 1883 after he had resided long at Peking and 
traveled much in China: 

[The Peking Gazette] is very generally read and talked about by 
the gentry and educated le in the cities, and tends to keep them 
more acquainted with the acter and proceedings of their rulers, 
than the were of their sovereigns and senate. In the provinces, 
thousands find employment by copying and abridging the Gazettes for 


readers who cannot afford to Lee the complete edition. 
[“Middle Kingdom” ** 1st ed., I, 328; 1883 ed., I, 420] 


The dynastic statutes, Ta Ch'ing Hui Tien Kiti fr Mh, 
assigned to the Post Superintendency the duty of maintaining 
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pao-fang for printing gazettes which the official post conveyed 
to provincial officers.** But in practice, certainly during the 
roth century, the superintendency merely engaged certain 
pao-fang to print its budgets of gazettes. Supervision was lax 
at times, as in 1873, when the censorate drafted an order, duly 
approved by the throne, requiring the printers to keep their 
daily issues to a minimum of ten leaves, or twenty pages, to 
include each document in full in one issue instead of serializing 
long papers, and specifically not to omit announcements of tax 
remissions under pain of punishment. Much more serious 
than underprinting the Post Superintendency’s editions was 
the publication of documents not duly released. This occurred 
in 1853, and also in 1836 in a case which drew an edict from 
the emperor Tao Kuang affirming the principle of publicity 
for government acts in general excepting only matters which 
for reasons of state had to be kept confidential; as translated 
by Bridgman: 


Documents which have been copied [for release] by the inner 
council [Nei Ko] may always be published universally: for in directi 
the government of the e, we do nothing which we are not willing 
to declare openly to all our servants and subjects. But when secret 
investigations are necessary, they are not to be known beyond those 
directly concerned. 


The larger daily gazettes printed at Peking contained three 
parts: first, the brief daily communique recording the Banner 
Corps on guard and the Board in attendance, the imperial 
audiences, verbal mandates if any, leave of absence granted 
to ministers, and generally an announcement of the emperor's 
public program for the morrow (Plates 3, 6); second, edicts 
and decrees of the emperor and also the longer imperial 
rescripts (Plates 2, 4); and third, memorials which had been 
presented to the emperor (Plate 7). Memorials were released 
only after having been before the throne, and if accompanied 
by a rescript of approval were in effect also edicts. 
rescripts, in the second part, often were published before the 
relative memorials, The first part was known as the 
Kung-men-ch’ao % P| , transcripts from the imperial palace 
gate, and was analogous to the court circulars of European 
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kingdoms. At Peking it could be had separately, and in the 
provincial reprints and manuscript copies it was often omitted 
(Plate 4). Everywhere edicts of extraordinary public interest 
would be printed on leaflets and hawked in the streets in the 
manner of hsin-wen-shih. 

Translations from the gazettes were a regular thing in all 
the foreign-language newspapers in China, and also in some 
magazines, and many collected translations were published. 
(See in bibliography, Nos. 7, 21, 23, for example.) John 
Robert Morrison® and Ernest Box® made analyses of the 
gazette contents, and many writers, notably Robert Inglis ” 
and Thomas F. Wade,” based studies of the Chinese 
government upon information drawn from the gazettes. 
Because of the wide ambit of official responsibility under the 
traditional Chinese system, and the consequent wide scope of 
subject matter entering into official documents, the gazettes 
also afforded much light on Chinese social and even economic 
life. Foreigners generally have emphasized the value of the 
gazettes in administrative aspects.  Régis-Evariste Huc 
referred to Bonaparte’s “Moniteur Universal,” and said that the 
Chinese gazettes actually were monitors, warning corrupt 
officials and encouraging the good by publishing the emperor’s 
punishments and rewards, the demotions and dismissals as well 
as the promotions. 

In sheer news value the gazettes were newspapers of the 
first order. To officialdom throughout the empire, high and 
low, the acts and utterances of the throne were news of most 
acute interest. A similarly lively interest in the gazettes existed 
among retired or dismissed officials, the great numbers of 
graduates awaiting appointments, and the greater numbers of 
students climbing examination ladder to officialdom. 
This whole category of past, present, expectant and prospective 
officials accounted for a large part of the upper crust of the 
Chinese reading public. Among the gentry generally there 
were also regular readers who were interested if not entangled 
in politics. At Peking, and in less degree in other cities, many 
merchants were habitual gazette readers, for amusement as 
much as anything. The unofficial public could see the humor 
in the intrigues and viscissitudes of princes and politicians and 
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enjoyed the whole political show through the pages of the 
gazettes. For this group of readers the austere gazettes were 
comics. 

Along with the news, the gazettes contained much 
opinion. Word for word, there was generally more expression 
of opinion than record of fact. This aspect of the contents 
served in China the function of editorials or leaders in the 
press of other countries. By ancient usage, every imperial edict 
explicitly gave reason for whatever was decreed. Memorialists 
always defended their recommendations and petitions (see 
extracts in Chapter VIII). Even reports were rarely mere 
recitals of fact. On occasions of great national problems the 
throne often commanded viceroys and governors to submit 
suggestions, and the responses formed pg or gr of high 
opinion. Furthermore, the censorate made good use of the 
immunity vested with its function of detecting and reporting 
misconduct and other ills in government, and exposed and 
attacked abuses with a candid vigor which is one of the most 
astonishing things in Chinese absolutism. Criticisms extended 
to the emperor himself, and even these were released to the 
gazettes. The character of censors quite as much as the 
character of the sovereign and his executive councillors set the 
high level of trenchant interest in the gazette press. 

In the Chinese empire, utterances from the imperial court 
were more awesome than in other empires or kingdoms, 
because of the extraordinary combination of primacies 
concentrated in the throne. The Chinese emperor was not 
only Divus Augustus. He was patriarch of his familial empire, 
and Pontifex Maximus in his character of Son of Heaven who 
sacrificed on behalf of his myriad subjects. In virtue of the 
tradition interlocking scholarship and governance, he was 
an Imperator Literatus as well. Dynasties held this mighty 
headship on the principle of heavenly mandate, interpreted as 
being manifested in the will of the people. The sovereign’s 
ascendancy was a tower of imperialism with a base of 
democracy. The reverence which the soberest officials paid 
to the throne, even when the emperor of the time was a weak 
or unworthy person, is another of the marvels of Chinese 
history, repeatedly exemplified during the roth century. 
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At the capitals of the provinces there were provincial 
gazettes, small analogues of the Peking Gazettes, but less 
formalized and, at least in some instances, produced under 
conditions approximating free political reporting. This 
lattitude did not of course extend to criticism. The general 
name for the provincial gazettes were Yuan-men Pao iit F4 
or Yuan-men Ch’ao %. The term Yuan-men refers to the 
palace or yamen of any high official, and is precisely analogous 
to the Kung-men in the name of the imperial court circular, 
referring to the imperial palace. The Canton Gazette was a 
single sheet, the width varying according to the day’s budget 
of news; sold for one or two cash a sheet ** and also circulated 
regularly by the carriers who delivered the local reprint or 
recopy editions of the Peking Gazettes, and probably produced 
in the same establishments. Plate 5 shows an issue rather 
smaller than usual. Bridgman described the Canton 
Gazette: * 


Tt consists of a small sheet, printed from waxen blocks and only on 
one side, and that very illegibly . . . published daily and without 
the sanction of government. On the ing of each day, the publisher 
obtains the “matter” for his paper from clerks, who are stationed at the 


a of the governor and fooyuen [viceroy and governor], and whose 
luty it is to record the visits which their excellencies pay and receive. 
The Circular comes out early on the following morning. 


The fact that Milne,” also a careful observer, said that the 
Canton Gazette was printed from moveable type, suggests 
that there were different editions from different publishers, as 
in the case of the Peking Gazettes. Hunter ** said that the 
Canton Gazette was printed from woodblocks, possibly an error. 
From the contents of the Canton Gazettes it would appear 
that the clerks who gathered the news at yamen gates were 
more like journalists than the copyists at the Nei Ko office in 
Peking. But even these clerks generally adhered to formulas in 
writing their copy. The writers of occasional original copy for 
hsin-wen-chih seem to have come nearest to the modern 
reporter, and the provincial makers of abridged Peking 
Gazettes nearest to the modern editor. But even these news 
men and selective editors were not journalists enough to shift 
to the sort of reporting and editing and critical writing 
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required in the modern press. When newspapers of the new 
sort arose they were the work of a new craft. The new 
Chinese press was a collateral development which leaned 
heavily upon the old press, and gradually absorbed and 
replaced it; not an organic progression from the old press. 

The old Chinese gazette press, itan and provincial, 
was a highly developed system for diffusing official act and 
thought. It served literary and educational interests as well as 
political interests, because of the Chinese conjunction of 
learning and bureaucracy. And because of the familial 
tradition in government, this press covered a great ambit of 
general interest and rather preempted the field, leaving only 
a small place for the popular newspapers. The gazette pattern 
had evolved to suit at once the publicity requirements of 
imperialism and the news interests of scholar-bureaucrats, It 
served powerfully as a factor in the reigning scheme which 
held together as one empire a widespread and_ varied 
population, a “sheet of loose sand” as Sun Yat-sen aptly 
called the masses who lived heedless of imperial concerns and 
unbound by a national consciousness. The absence of a 
technical press, of advertising and subsidy, of any commercial 
or financial press more than small price circulars in the guilds, 
all resulted from the character of the society which made and 
read the press. The culture which shaped the gazette press 
was a familial culture, ethically ordered. The pursuit of 
contentment was by means of regulating human relationships 
and avoiding physical distress. The aim was harmony with 
nature, not control of nature, and implied a great sociology but 
no physical science. The younger journalism of the West, on 
the contrary, was evolving under an ideal of material progress. 
The aim was conquest of nature, and implied experimental 
inquiry, physical sciences, and aggressive industrialism and 
capitalism. The West was making complex machines and 
giving the individual man a lattitude over society. The 
Chinese long since had chosen simple machines and a 
complex ethics. 

The effects of these opposite viewpoints upon the press 
were discussed by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, at the end of the century, 
in an essay translated in Chapter VIII. 


Cuapter II 
INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN JOURNALISM 


During the roth century Chinese civilization was jarred 
from its old course into painful adventures in adjustment to 
new world conditions. The onrush of aggressive Western 
civilization made China a victim of its own self-sufficiency and 
complacent self-superiority. This onrush accelerated by steam 
navigation, the Suez canal, and all the contrivances of the new 
mechanical age for conquering the natural world, struck 
China at a time of decline. The Ch’ing dynasty began to 
break when Ch’ien Lung, retiring after his sixty years on the 
throne, 1735-1795, chose the grossly inadequate Chia Ch’ing 
for successor. Except for a slight recovery under Tao Kuang, 
1821-1851, the Manchu house and the empire fell on evil days. 
Secret societies became rampant, spreading revolt among the 
subjects. Government degenerated, with queer successions to 
the throne, eunuchs’ intrigues at court and corruption all down 
the ranks. Dynastic decline however was a familiar recurrent 
episode in Chinese history, and there existed precedents for 
dealing with its problems. The impact of the West raised 
strange problems, aggravated the internal troubles, and 
precipitated a chaotic transition. Neither the traders nor the 
missionaries from Europe and America were wanted or 
essentially needed. But both trade and missions came with 
the armed support of home governments, and rapidly pushed 
up the China coast and into the empire. 

The philosophy of the West, taught by missionary 
educators and manifested by traders and fleets, bewildered 
Chinese minds. Most disconcerting was the view of China 
as a gigantic but futile nation, helpless before the arms of 
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younger and smaller nations. The facile victories of Western 
arms at first simply were disbelieved by the Chinese generally, 
but at length, towards the end of the century, destroyed the 
pleasant dream that China was the glory of the world and 
forced a conviction of the necessity of some sort of reformation. 
Chinese interest in the new learning of the West was focused 
upon the physical sciences as applied to the necessity of 
matching arms with Western powers. 

The journalism of the West, the technical, commercial 
and financial press, and the notion of free political discussion, 
all corollary to the whole Baconian philosophy, were ushered 
with it into China. Newspapers and magazines in foreign 
languages arose in the foreign communities on the China 
coast. Periodicals in the Chinese language were published by 
the missionaries, and later by some foreign governments, in 
the interest of their cause. Western journalism was thus 
exhibited to the Chinese. And in course of the latter half of 
the century, adjustments and reforms began to make new 
conditions which implied a new Chinese press. 

The earlier Catholic missionaries in China had published 
books and tracts but not periodicals. The difficulties in which 
they had become involved with the Chinese government, 
during the 18th century, had the effect of turning the 
Protestant missionaries to the press as the chief means of 
reaching the Chinese. Alien missionary activity, like the 
opium trade, was outlawed. The Protestant missionaries 
could not equal the traders in evading Chinese prohibitions. 
They faced in addition jealousy of the Catholic establishment 
at Macao and opposition of the honorable East India Company, 
the lion of the foreign communities in Indo-China until its 
monopoly of Anglo-Chinese trade ended in 1834. Sur- 
reptitious printing at Canton was hazardous and costly. 
Robert Morrison and William Milne, of the London 
Missionary Society, resolved to set up a press outside Chinese 
jurisdiction and send their publications into China as best 
they might. They selected Malacca, a port as yet uneclipsed 
by Singapore, for the press and the Anglo-Chinese College for 
“reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and European literature.” 
Milne in 1815 went to Malacca, taking Chinese printers and 
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printing equipment from Canton. One of his first publica- 
tions was a Chinese monthly magazine, begun in August of 
that year, under the title Ch’ashih-su Mei-yueh T’ung-chi- 
ch’'uan (Plate 12), which Milne rendered: A general 
monthly record, containing an investigation of the opinions 
and practices of society.” For editorial name he used Po-ai-che, 
One Who Loves Many, a term which subsequently came into 
use as an equivalent to Philanthropist. Milne’s regular 
Chinese name appears in the issue of December 1815, in an 
invitation to Chinese who desire the magazine to call or write: 
Yu-ti Mi-lien #42, Your humble brother Milne. The 
contents of the magazine were anonymous. For classical 
flavor Milne seems to have made a Confucian maxim for the 
front cover: 


The Master said: Hear much; choose the 
good, and emulate it. 


Curiously, perhaps by error, this seems to have been pieced 
together from two Confucian passages: 


The Master said: Hear much; discard the 
doubtful, and be cautious in repeating the rest; 
then you seldom will incur blame. 
[Analects, II, xviii] 


The Master said: Of a company of three, 
there must be one who can instruct me. I 
discriminate their good qualities to emulate, 
their bad to shun. 
[Analects, VII, xxi] 


The following is from Milne’s own account of his magazine: 


The first specimens were very imperfect, both as to the composition 
and printing; but they were understood by persons who were in the 
habit of reading; and the Editor hoped that a fuller acquaintance with 
the language would enable him to improve the style. It was originally 
intended a this little publication should combine the diffusion of 
general knowledge with that of religion and morals; and include such 
notices of the public events of the day as should appear suited to awaken 
reflection ne excite inquiry. To promote Christianity was to be 
its primary object; other things, though they were to be treated in 
subordination to this, were not to be overlooked. Knowledge and 
science are the hand-maids of religion, and may become the auxiliaries 
of virtue. To rouse the dormant powers of a people, whose mental 
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energies are bound up by that dull and insipid monotony which has 
drawn out its uniform line over them to the length of more than twenty 
hundred years—will be no easy task. Means of all justifiable kinds, 
laborers of every variety of talent, resources sufficient for the most 
expensive moral enterprises, and a space of several ages—will all be 
necessary to do this effectually. But a beginning must be made by 
some people, and in some age of the world. After generations will 
improve on what the present race of men begin. It is better therefore 
to commence a good work with very feeble means and imperfect agents, 
than to “sigh to the wind,” and not attempt it at all. Thus, though 
that variety of subject intended to be published in the Chinese Monthly 
Magazine, could not be all brought in at first, or indeed to the present 
moment; yet that was not considered an argument of sufficient weight 
to postpone the work. Mr. M[ilne] therefore composed such papers 
for it as his time, talents, and other circumstances admitted of. The 
essays and papers published . . . have been chiefly of a religious 
and moral kind. A few essays on the most simple and obvious principles 
of astronomy, instructive anecdotes, historical extracts, occasional notices 
of great political events, etc., have at times given a little variety to its 
pages; but there has been less of these than could have been wished, 
. . . for the first four years, everything published, with the exception 
of a few pages, proceeded from the pen of a single individual, who was 
also engaged in a variety of other labors. To render this work generally 
interesting, it would require a full half of the time and labor of a 
Missionary—time and labor well bestowed too—and should unite the 
productions of various pens. . . - The size of the Chinese Magazine 
has never yet exceeded that of a small tract, and it has been given away 
gratis. For about three years, five hundred copies were printed monthly 
and circulated, by means of friends, correspondents, travellers, ships, 
etc., through all the Chinese settlements of the eastern Archipelago; also 
in Siam, Cochin-China, and part of China itself. At present (1819), 
a thousand copies are printed monthly. The demands and opportunities 
for circulation greatly increase, and it is likely that in three or four 
years more, 2,000 will be an inadequate supply. Besides the regular 
monthly numbers, complete sets for each year have been printed as 
they were required. . . . 
[Retrospect,” p. 154] 


The papers on astronomy . . . do not enter deeply into the 
subject; but the most obvious parts of the system, and the chief celestial 
phoenomena are explained, not so much for purposes of science, as with 
a view to counteract the false opinions concerning God and the 
Universe, to which Chinese astronomy uniformly leads. 

[Retrospect,” p. 277] 


The magazine contained little news and its expository 
and evangelistic articles had little or no timely point in the 
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journalistic sense. It was a periodical tract rather than a 
monthly journal. One series of its evangelistic discourses, 
Chang Yuan Liang-yu Hsiang-lun (Plate 12), The Con- 
versations of the Two Friends Chang and Yuan, became 
a classic among Protestant tracts in China. Milne died before 
completing the series, and Joseph Edkins later added two 
concluding chapters. Within half a century no less than 
thirteen colloquial and other versions were made of it, and 
more than a century after its first publication The Two 
Friends remained in wide use. In some issues Milne used 
the Chinese positional device for showing reverence to 
imperial titles, common in the Peking Gazettes, and applied 
a single-space elevation to the character Shen pf (Plate 12). 
It is curious that he did not use the triple-space elevation, and 
so place the Diety at least on equality with the imperial 
ancestors. The magazine had a few woodblock illustrations. 
A children’s page was introduced in later issues, some 
containing verses apparently composed by Chinese pupils in 
the mission school. During the last two years of the 
magazine, 1820-1821, 2,000 copies of current issues were 
printed, as Milne had forecast. The whole series for six and 
a half years totaled 524 leaves, an average of seven leaves, or 
fourteen pages, the issue. There was at least 25,860 reprint 
copies made of earlier issues.” 

Apart from the school pupils there was one Chinese 
contributor to the magazine,” Liang A-fa ##5 # , an early 
convert whose faithful services in spite of persecutions are 
celebrated in Protestant mission annals. He was the first 
Chinese ordained as a Protestant minister and in 1846 he sat 
with Medhurst and Bridgman, British and American 
missionaries, in the ecclesiastical council which ordained 
James Granger Bridgman. A poor villager with only three 
or four years schooling, Liang A-fa had come to Canton, 
learned the trade of making writing brushes, and _ later 
woodblock engraving, which led to his employment as one 
of the printers accompanying Milne from Canton to Malacca. 
His style of writing was inferior, because of deficient 
education and also because modeled after the Chinese style 
of Morrison and Milne who, unlike later missionary writers, 
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composed their own Chinese works instead of dictating the 
sense and leaving the style to a Chinese writer. Liang A-fa’s 
contributions to the magazine were anonymous, like the rest, 
but seem to have been Bibical comments and evangelistic 
discourses, like his tracts which he signed with the pen name 
Hsueh-shan 4 3, Student of Excellence, to which he 
sometimes added rather inappropriately Chu-shih J% -t, 
Retired Scholar. His tract Ch’uan-shih Liang-yen ¥i) 1 2 3, 
Good words Exhorting the Age, revised by Morrison, was the 
means of carrying the Christian religion to the attention of 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, the fanatical head of the T’ai-p’ing 
rebellion. 

Milne’s magazine ended when his health failed shortly 
before he died at the age of only 37 years. Morrison had 
strongly supported the magazine and had made some 
contributions. Attempting to begin a weekly paper while 
temporarily at Malacca in March, 1823, Morrison issued one 
number, a single sheet printed “in the Chinese moveable type 
press.”"* Ten years later, at Macao, Morrison attempted 
another weekly Miscellany, Tsa-wen Pien 3 3c ia, possibly 
the same publication which Williams called** “The Telescope.” 
Three numbers of the Miscellany, four pages each, were 
printed, to a total of 20,000 copies. The work was abruptly 
stopped when the Portuguese Governor of Macao, at the desire 
of the Catholic Vicar-General and with the approval of the 
hon. E. I. Company, suppressed the Albion Press belonging 
to John Robert Morrison. This press had lithographic 
equipment from England. 

Walter Henry Medhurst," who had come to Malacca in 
1817 to superintend the mission press and had contributed a 
series of geographical articles to Milne’s magazine,"* under- 
took to resume the monthly. In course of the expansion of 
the Ultra-Ganges Mission he had moved to Penang and then 
to Batavia, and there he produced (1823-1826) the T’e-Asuan- 
ts'o-yao Mei-yueh Chi-ch'uan (Plate 13), that is, A Monthly 
Record of Important Selections. For editorial name Medhust 
used Shang-te-che, One Who Adores Virtue, and for 


Confucian touch he put on the front cover of his first 
Issue: 
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The Master said: They simply 
uttered each his own aspirations. 
[Analects XI, xxv] 


In the first number Medhurst began serializing his Treatise 
on Java (Plate 13). Like many other things in the magazine, 
this was reprinted in book form. This magazine was 
scarcely more journalistic than Milne’s, but rather more 
inclined to educational matter. In dealing with religion 
Milne had expounded the Christian gospel in sermon-like 
articles. Medhurst exposed and denounced Chinese idolatry 
and superstition, though he also had tracts and _ religious 
matter such as translations from Dodridge’s “Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul.” In style of writing Milne 
had tried to follow the conventional documentary or book 
style. Medhurst tended to a freer manner, and often used an 
almost conversational style, foreshadowing the great use of 
colloquial by later missionaries in effort to reach the clerks, 
mechanics, tradespeople and other slightly lettered folk who 
outnumbered the highly educated classes. At first Medhurst 
printed 1,000 copies of the magazine monthly, more later, to 
a total of 83,000 copies over the three years. 


At Canton in 1833 a Chinese monthly was begun by Karl 
Freidrich August Gutzlaff, of Prussian Pomerania, a 
missionary under the Netherlands Society first at Java, then at 
Siam, where he had become a naturalized Chinese, so to speak, 
by adoption into a family of Fukien emigrés. There had been 
no change in the decrees against foreign missionary activity in 
China, but probably because of his extraordinarily good 
personal relations with Chinese, Gutzlafft was able to print and 
circulate his magazine unmolested. When he suspended it, 
after only twelve numbers, he did so not because of official 
difficulties but because he found the editorial labor too much 
in addition to other duties. Whereas Milne’s magazine had 
been in main a periodical tract, and Medhurst’s a periodical 
textbook, Gutzlaff’s was a periodical apologia for Western 
civilization, designed to exhibit in an inoffensive manner the 
superiority of European culture and learning; as stated by 
Gutslaff in his prospectus: 
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While civilization is making rapid over ignorance and 
error in almost all other ions of As globe—even the bij 
Hindoos having comme the publication of several periodicals in 
their own languages—the Chinese alone remain stationary, as they have 
been for ages past. Notwithstanding our long intercourse with them, 
they still profess to be first among the nations of the earth, and re, 

all others as “ Barbarians.” This empty conceit has greatly the 
interests of the foreign residents at Canton, and their intercourse with 
the Chinese. 


This monthly periodical, which is now offered for the patronage 
of the foreign community of Canton and Macao, is published with a 
view to counteract these high and exclusive notions, by making the 
Chinese acquainted with our arts, sciences, and principles. It will not 
treat of politics, nor tend to exasperate their minds by harsh language 
upon any subject. There is a more excellent way to show that we are 
not indeed “Barbarians”; and the Editor the method of 
exhibiting facts, to convince the Chinese that they have still very much 
to learn. Aware also, of the relation in which foreigners stand to the 
native authorities, the Editor has endeavored to conciliate their 
friendship, and hopes ultimately to prove successful. 


As all the members of the foreign community here have a common 
interest in the successful prosecution of such a work, the Editor hopes 
to find among them a sufficient number of subscribers to defray the 
expenses;—the more so, as the Chinese themselves must, at least for 
some months, be incapable of appreciating a publication of this nature; 
= consequently little support can be immediately looked for from 
them. 

The subscription will be for six months, being at least one dollar 
per month, for which sum seven copies will be delivered. The numbers 
will be issued regularly:—each number will contain upwards of twenty 
pages, and will be embellished by maps and plates, illustrative of 
geographical and astronomical subjects, etc. Should the work meet 
with the support and approbation of the community, it will be 
considerably extended by much additional matter. 


Canton, June 23rd, 1833. Charles Gutzlaff. 


For title, Gutzlaff used Milne’s five-character term for 
Monthly Magazine, and prefixed Tung Hsi Yang K’ao (Plate 
14), Inquiry of the Eastern and Western Oceans, that is, of 
foreign countries; probably borrowing this from the Chinese 
geographical work of that title, by Chang Hsich i 4, 
published in 1618 and dealing with 38 kingdoms having trade 
relations with China under the Ming dynasty. For editorial 
name Gutzlaff used one of his pen names, Ai-Han-che, One 
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Who Loves the Chinese; and for Confucian text on the cover 
of the first issue: 


He who gives no thought to remote 
matters will encounter grief near him. 
[Analects XV, xi] 


Of the first issue 600 copies were printed, but the demand 
among the foreigners at Canton for distribution among the 
Chinese required a second impression of 300 copies. And 
some Chinese actually seem to have paid for copies. 
Bridgman wrote: J 

Few of the natives, we Armes have as yet become subscribers 
to the work; many vy, acy it, however, have fallen into their hands; 
and, so far as we can learn from personal inquiry and common report, 
they generally entertain a favorable opinion of :t. - . They did 
not at first clearly understand what was meant by a monthly periodical. 
We have heard many express their qualified approbation of the work. 
Those few who have done otherwise are for the most part such as are 
either self-sufficient in their own knowledge, or proud of their own 
ignorance. We may venture to say that no natives of good sense and 
unprejudiced minds are against it. 

[Repository II 186, 234] 


In 1834 some copies were sent to Peking, Nanking and other 
cities, but there seems to be no report of the reception they 
received. In this same year there was formed at Canton, on 
the initiative of Gutzlaff and James Matheson, a Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China, modeled after 
the society of like name in London; with a grand program for 
translating and publishing a series of works covering the 
whole range of Western knowledge excepting only con- 
troversial politics and religion. Gutzlaff at once transferred 
his suspended magazine to the society, which contracted for 
1,000 two-volume reprints of the twelve issues. This printing 
was finally accom fontlabed at Singapore, after the society had 
encountered the foal difficulties at Canton. The reprint 
sets were distributed in the Straits Settlements and the 
Archipelago. The magazine was put in publication again, 
1837-1838, and printed at Singapore. Gutzlaff and John 
Robert Morrison jointly edited it from Canton, until Medhurst 
took charge at Singapore shortly before the magazine, along 
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with all the society's projects, ended on the eve of the first 
Anglo-Chinese war. 

Peter Parker and others had found that foreigners’ 
publications were much mistrusted because they appeared, 
often, without a bona fide publisher’s name and address. 
Perhaps equally questionable was Gutzlaff’s use of literary 
hoaxes. Though no Chinese seems to have contributed to his 
magazine, it contained items represented as by Chinese, such 
as an Ode on London (Plate 14), and a letter from a Chinese 
traveler in South America, and a letter from a Chinese girl in 
Europe to her aunt in China, describing the condition of 
women in England. Gutslaff put no evangelistic matter in 
his magazine and more news than Milne and Medhurst, and 
introduced a market supplement. His illustrations were more 
numerous and effective, and included large colored maps. 
None of the magazines contained any advertisements other 
than publishers’ own notices. All three were printed from 
woodblocks, although Medhurst was using lithography for 
many of his Chinese books and pamphlets. ~ 

Two Chinese periodicals of a newspaper character were 
attempted before the Anglo-Chinese war, both monthlies, 
joint efforts of missionaries and commercial foreigners, and 
unsuccessful. “The Universal Gazette,” T’ien-hsia Hsin-wen 
AF HF BH, at Malacca, 1828-1829, was a broadsheet paper 
printed from movable type, financed as an experiment by two 
anonymous gentlemen, and edited by Samuel Kidd,” the 
third principal of the Anglo-Chinese College and subsequently 
the first professor of Chinese at University College, London. 
This contained news of both China and Europe, and also 
items of history, morals and science. At Canton in 1838, just 
before the opium troubles came to a crisis, the Ko-kuo 
Hsiao-hsi (Plate 15), that is, News of All Nations, was 
published by the ubiquitous Medhurst with the aid of Charles 
Batten Hillier, a young Englishman who, unlike the majority 
of commercial foreigners, was making a serious study of the 
Chinese language. This paper contained foreign news and 
also a local price current. Only a few issues were produced. 
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Meanwhile, with the eastward movement of trade and 
missions, came English and Portuguese periodicals. At Pulo 
Pinang (Penang) there had been published, 1805-1827, an 
English secular newspaper, “The Prince of Wales’s Island 
Gazette,” the first such periodical east of the mouths of the 
river Ganges. At Malacca, while conducting his Chinese 
magazine, Milne had also produced an English quarterly the 
“Indo-Chinese Gleaner,” 1817-1822. This was financed 
personally by Milne and Morrison, and was designed to serve 
both as a common organ for the spreading Ultra-Ganges mission 
and asa critical journal of sinology. Milne said of The Gleaner, 
in a letter to Morrison,”* 26th November, 1819: 


It is not learned enough for the learned— 
it is not religious enough for the religious—it is 
not worldly enough for the worldly . . . 

Though in a way a victim of its diverse purposes, The 
Gleaner was well regarded by sinologues of the day and 
became one of the most valued mission annals. Secular 
newspapers spread in the Straits Settlements. One at Malacca 
was conducted by Hunter’s schoolmate at the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Moore, until he editorially advocated manumission 
and so displeased the hon. E. I. Company and lost its monthly 
subsidy of $100, without which his paper expired."’ Moore 
subsequently edited the “Singapore Chronicle.” 

Portuguese papers at Macao preceded the English papers 
at Canton. Macao had been settled and ruled by Portuguese 
since 1550, though not formally ceded by China until 1887, 
and then by Robert Hart with the consent of the court but 
without the approval of the chief viceroys. “A Abelha da 
China,” The Bee of China, was begun in 1822 and in 1824 
was renamed “Gazeta de Macao” by a radical group such as 
recurrently emerged in Macao; and expired in 1826 when 
the radicals were suppressed and the so-called legitimate 
authority restored. The semi-monthly “Chronica de Macao” was 
commenced with a flourish on 12th October, 1834, the birth 
anniversary of his imperial highness Dom Pedro de Alcantara, 
Duke of Braganza, who had gained merit in the editor’s regard 
for his “contempt of crowns,” having abdicated two in favor 
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of daughter and son. The Chronica expired after a semi- 
weekly, “O Macaista Imparcial,” was begun in 1838 only to be 
suppressed by the government after two years and followed 
in turn by “O Verdadeiro Patriota.” Macao was developing a 
promising press“ but both the port and its press waned when 
Hongkong, ceded to Britain, rapidly became the chief port of 
South China. 

“The Canton Register,” bi-weekly and later weekly, was 
begun in 1827 by W. W. Wood, of Philadelphia, a talented 
and versatile man, something of a gentleman adventurer.” 
He himself wrote most of the news, set the type, and printed 
the paper on a hand press lent by the British merchant 
Alexander Matheson. He soon relinquished the paper to 
James Matheson, who got John Slade to edit it. Morrison 
contributed regularly, from the second issue until his death, 
a section of news drawn chiefly from the Peking and Canton 
Gazettes; for which Matheson gave $300 annually to a bene- 
volence selected by Morrison.” The Register confined itself 
to news of Canton and the Far East, and the local market, 
the contraband opium being the chief commodity. A com- 
petitor, “The Chinese Courier and Canton Gazette,” begun in 
1831, contained European and American news as well. The 
Courier however, in 1833, editorially offended the hon. E. I. 
Company which discontinued its twelve subscriptions, without 
which the paper was unable to continue independently, and 
so was merged with The Register. In the same year The 
Register begun a supplementary market sheet, “The Canton 
General Price Current,” which in 1835 gained a Chinese 
subscriber, a fact recorded with great satisfaction in the first 
Register for 1836. The “Canton Press,” begun in 1835, fared 
better than The Register’s first rival. The Press was generally 
double the size of The Register, and covered more news, 
including foreign intelligence; but it never matched The 
Register in prestige. 

The “Canton Miscellany,” a monthly magazine de luxe, at 
least in respect of binding, which was damask silk, and price 
which was $2 a copy, was printed on the hon. E. I. Company’s 
press at Macao, in 1831. Only five numbers were issued, filled 
with articles on a variety of subjects, all anonymous, written 
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by wits and scholars of the English community, including John 
Francis Davis. 

“The Chinese Repository” was begun at Canton in 1832 by 
the American missionary Elijah Coleman Bridgman. Charles 
Gutzlaff rather precipitated the publication by offering his 
Journal of a Voyage from Siam to Tientsin, as soon as The 
Repository was projected. David W. C. Olyphant, “poius and 
generous” merchant from New York, guaranteed the magazine 
against loss, and built an office for the Bruen Press which his 
home church donated to the Canton mission.*” Samuel Wells 
Williams,** who came to superintend the press, shared the 
editorial work and contributed a great deal of geographical, 
botanical and other matter; writing the entire contents of one 
number during the later years when in sole charge. James 
Granger Bridgman edited the magazine for a few months, 
1847-1848, while both E. C. Bridgman and Williams were away 
from Canton. The object of The Repository was to give 
“the most authentic and valuable information respecting China 
and the adjacent countries,” and the editors made a monu- 
mental work in the often exasperating task of trying to 
“unfold” a closed empire. The Repository received a good 
response. The first three volumes had to be reprinted in full. 
The circulation for some years was around one thousand. In 
London, “The Penny Magazine,” 5th August, 1837, said of it: 
“This periodical would be considered good even in England.” 
After the first Anglo-Chinese war, however, the popularity of 
The Repository fell. During its last seven years its deficit 
was covered by other revenue of the printing office. During 
the last year, 1851, there were only some 300 subscribers, at $3. 
The decrease perhaps typified the turn of Western interest in 
China. Williams himself, in his closing editorial, referred to 
the increasing English weeklies on the China coast, and inferred 
that “something more” than The Repository had come to be 
required. None of several efforts to replace The Repository 
ever quite matched it. Its twenty volumes, comprising some 
12,000 pages, are an extraordinary compendium of information 
concerning China and the Chinese, particularly valuable as a 
final critical view of the old empire on the eve of radical 
transition. The list of contributors is virtually a list of the 
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British and American scholars of that time in China, to 
mention only a few: Wade, Meadows, Caleb Cushing, 
and Bowring and J. F. Davis the two literary-minded governors 
of Hongkong. There was at least one Chinese contributor, 
Liang Tsin-teh, a student in a mission school, who reviewed 
in English a Chinese directory of the Kuangtung officials, in 
the issue of October 1843 (XII, 505). 

In 1833 Morrison began an intended weekly, “The Evangelist 
and Miscellanea Sinica,” designed especially for the Protestant 
part of the foreign community in China,” and including 
excerpts from Chinese works with the Chinese text beside the 
translation. These were items intended to illustrate Chinese 
thought and religion, not news, but the bilingual presentation 
foreshadowed the later bilingual newspaj After only four 
numbers, The Evangelist was stopped to the interdiction of 
the Albion Press. 


Cuaprer III 


CHINESE REACTIONS TO THE ALIEN PRESS. 


The Chinese on a whole were unmoved by the first 
Anglo-Chinese war, 1839-1842. Only a few thoughtful officials 
seemed to grasp the implications of the presence and power 
of a British fleet. Commissioner Lin Tse-hsu #k J #% , the 
Lin of the set of four pictorial Asin-wen-chih in Chapter I, 
came to Canton in 1839 with plenipotentiary powers to enforce 
the opium prohibition and to regularize the position of the 
foreigners generally. It was his habit to go to primary sources 
for his information, and he scrutinized the foreign-language 
press by way of studying the foreigners. One of his aides, 
the Hunanese scholar Wei Yuan $& Uf , was equally concerned 
to study the foreigners and their native lands, and used both 
the foreign press and the missionaries’ Chinese publications. 
Both Wei Yuan and Lin were chin shih i 4- , metropolitan 
graduates. Neither knew English or any Western language, 
and they relied on several translators for their materials from 
English publications. The importance attached to the news- 
papers is indicated by these remarks in a letter by Wei Yuan: 


At Macao, Chinese and barbarians live side by side. There are 
foreigners of many nationalities there, and numerous things can be 
seen and heard. It is particularly desirable to appoint capable and 
trustworthy persons to investigate there in secret, so that we may learn 
as quickly as possible what the barbarians are doing and planning. 
Also, the foreigners publish newspapers, printed at intervals of seven 
days, one week, which convey intelligence of events in Kuangtung to 
their various countries and also bring to them, here, news of affairs in 
patie various native countries. These papers thus keep the foreigners 

as within our country the Post Supcrintendency Gazettes 
(ran Fes oe Fh) keep us informed. These foreign papers are not 
vias ais the Chinese to read, and the Chinese, not knowing the 
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foreign languages, do not read them. We have employed translators 
and have obtained by various means copies of the papers, and have had 
them translated unbeknownst to the barbarians. And from their 
contents we have learned not a little concerning the situation among the 
barbarians. 


[Ko}, p. 99] 


Wei Yuan was mistaken in thinking the foreigners were 
unaware of the translations or unacquainted with his trans- 
lators. His insistence on secrecy is curious, too, because 
Commissioner Lin in July 1839 sent a request to the American 
missionary physician Peter Parker for a translation of the rules 
of war in Vattel’s Law of Nations. Yuan Te-hui # # i, 
the imperial interpreter of Western languages, who also came 
to Canton in Lin’s suite, was known to foreigners under the 
name Shaow-Tih.’® Ten years before, he had been appointed 
to the Li Fan Yuan #8 i Be, the old Mongolian superin- 
tendency or colonial office, and it was William C. Hunter who 
had suggested him when inquiry came from the imperial court 
for a Latin translator. Yuan Te-hui, or Shaow-Tih, had 
studied Latin in a Roman Catholic school at Penang. How 
he happened to go there from his native province of Szechuan 
remains a mystery, but the mere fact that he did marks him 
as an extraordinary individual. Then for two years, 1825-1827, 
he had attended the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, a 
schoolfellow with Hunter and Moore.'® There he distinguished 
himself by his good mind and studious habits, his “robust 
Mandarin,” his fine calligraphy which was in demand for 
woodblock printing copy, and a translation of “Stockii Clavis.””* 
He was also a man of mystery, supposed to be a descendant 
of the Ming house and so a pretender to the throne. Although 
wanted by the Peking court for his Latin, and appointed on 
the basis of an examination on old Russian documents in Latin, 
Yuan Te-hui seems to have translated more English. In 1830 
he returned to Canton to obtain foreign books, and again in 
1838, only a year before he appeared with Lin. 

But Lin and Wei Yuan required more translators. One 
addition may have been Lieaou Ah See, alias William Botelho, 
who had been a student, 1822-1825, at the school at Cornwall, 
Connecticut, for American Indians; Hawaiians and “heathen 
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youth” generally."* Another was certainly a student of the 
Morrison Education Society, whose name is unrecorded. 
Samuel R. Brown, the schoolmaster, reported that Lin by 
“strongest persuasions and promises” employed this student in 
the spring of 1839. Lancelot Dent, president of the Society, 
said that Lin “inveigled” one of the “most intelligent and 
advanced boys” and kept him “fully employed” at translating 
“English papers and books” during the whole time Lin was 
at Canton. Some of his translations were included in reports 
to the imperial court. He was well treated and well paid, 
and after Lin’s removal and on Lin’s advice he studied Chinese 
literature and history while continuing his English studies. 

In 1841 Lin published a compilation of translations from 
Murray’s “Cyclopaedia of Geography,” and apparently intended 
to publish more of his translated materials. But he was 
dismissed in disgrace in consequence of having acted too 
vigorously in carrying out his commission. Wei Yuan carried 
on Lin’s beginning, and made use of the translations in the 
Hai-kuo T’u-chih.* This Illustrated Cyclopedia of the Over- 
seas Nations contains much matter drawn from the English- 
language periodicals, though apparently none from the 
Portuguese papers at Macao. There are also considerable 
excerpts from the Chinese publications of the missionaries. 
The preface of the final edition lists among the sources the 
Mei-Yueh T’ung-chi-ch'uan, referring perhaps particularly to 
Gutzlaff’s magazine, or possibly to all the missionary magazines 
collectively. There is a section, in chuan 4 94 (1852 edition) 
on the American press, duly accredited to Bridgman’s book on 
the United States, Mei-li-ko Ho-sheng Kuo Chih-lueh 2 94 3 
A> 4 WA i Ws, published at Canton in 1838 by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge. This section is with the 
descriptions of foreign artillery, war vessels, navigation instru- 
ments, steam engines, and sundry mechanical contrivances 
which Wei Yuan and Lin advocated for use in China; a 
recommendation of Western journalism is therefore implied. 
Following is an outline, not a full translation, of the quoted 
passage on the American periodical press: 

Greatness and variety of newspapers, more than 1,000. Originated 
from European records and notices of events all over the world. Large 
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newsprint paper, 5 < 3 feet, printed on both sides. Dailies, weeklies, 
semi-monthlies, &c. Circulations from 20,000 down to 500, Annual 
subscription rates $1 to $12. Contents: shipping schedules, market 
quotations, realty, rentals, official and military affairs, “everything 
under the sun.” Monthly magazines: official matter, astronomy, 
medicine, music, labor, law, education, and inspirational writings. 
Quarterlies, some 200 or 300 ; and 300 or 400 annuals. Also publications 
like the [Chinese] Imperial Calendars, giving solar, lunar and eclipse 
tables, data on agriculture, arts, crafts and trade, world censuses, but 
no lucky and unlucky days to choose and beware. 


Wei Yuan substituted Macao for Canton in rendering the 
titles of “The Canton Register” and “The Canton Press”: 
Ao-men Tsa-lu WR PY HE Bk and Ao-men Hsin-wen-lu WR FA 
3% BH &&. These papers temporarily were published at Macao 
after the British residents of Canton moved there in May 1839, 
but the titles were not changed until the subsequent removal 
to Hongkong. Possibly Lin and Wei Yuan thought it in- 
expedient to publish the fact that foreigners had been publishing 
such things at Canton. The Hai-kuo T’u-chih quotes much 
from both The Press and The Register, as for instance in 
chuan 70 an item from the Hsin-wen-lu concerning two French 
vessels engaged in South Polar explorations in 1840; and in 
chuan 94 an extract from the Tsa-1u concerning foreign currency 
and exchange. Chuan 81-83 consists wholly of translated 
matter under a general caption Reference Selections concerning 
the Sentiments of the Barbarians, L-ch’ing Pei-ts' ai 98 ti tint AR 5 
chuan 81-82 being taken from “The Chinese Repository,” which 
is called “The Macao Monthly,” Ao-men Yueh-pao MPA AK - 
The Repository matter is arranged in four categories: China 
in general, Tea, the Opium Prohibition, and the Military Force 
used against China. There is plenty of frank translation, as 
for instance on the inferiority of the Chinese navy; or on 
officialdom: “At present Chinese officials are all ignorant of 
the foreign governments, and do not try to learn.” The part 
on Tea is translated from S. Wells William’s Description of 
the Tea Plant, in The Repository for July 1839 (VIII, 132). 
The translated paragraphs are not in order, coming from pages 
161, 162, 160, 161, etc.; and are considerably condensed, especially 
by omitting subordinate clauses of sentences. On the whole 
the translation is accurate, though there are errors, as for 
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example the number 563,440 for Williams's figure 5,563,444. 
Chuan 83 has a subtitle Hua-shih I-yen Lu-yao # i 98S 
$% Bi, Selections from Barbarian Writings concerning Chinese 
Affairs; and seems to have been published separately, like Lin’s 
first extracts from Murray’s Geography. There is a note saying 
that this part was translated by the Viceroy Lin, meaning by 
his order, and that it had been included in a report to the 
throne. The last item; forming about a fifth of the chuan, 
is Parker’s translation from Vattel. Vattel is transliterated 
Hua-ta-erh ¥ # Wi, and the Law of Nations is translated 
Ko-kuo Lu-lich % WA #it #). The translation is carefully 
accredited to the American doctor, Mi-li-chien I-sheng MK ¥i\ BE 
$$ 4:, Parker, Pai-chia 1h #8 « 

The Hai-kuo T’u-chih carried this notice and extensive use 
of alien journalism to the attention of a considerable number 
of officials and scholars. But it had virtually no effect at the 
time. Lin and Wei Yuan were much ahead of their fellow 
officials, not to mention their countrymen in general. It was 
a generation before the next similar effort, and two generations 
before there was any considerable acceptance of the thesis of 
the Hai-kuo T’u-chih, that the Chinese should learn something 
of the world and should use the foreigners’ inventions and 
contrivances to repel the foreigners. 


* * * 


After 1838 for fifteen years the missionaries published no 
Chinese periodicals. Treaties after the war opened five port 
cities to foreign residence, and the Toleration Edict of 
December 1844 ended the prohibition of missions. Missionaries 
could preach within the empire, and literary undertakings 
rather gave way to chapels, schools and hospitals. Mission 
presses were active, but with reprints and revisions more than 
original productions. James Legge, the Scottish missionary 
and later eminent sinologist, was principal of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, and moved college and press in 1843 from Malacca to 
Hongkong. Here he became also secretary of the Morrison 
Education Society, which had resumed its school after the war, 
and then finally disbanded it in 1849. From the funds of the 
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society an amount was applied to publishing a Chinese monthly 
magazine, Hsia-Erh Kuan-chen 2 @ WH, 1853-1856, at 
Hongkong. Medhurst began this magazine, although he was 
regularly stationed at Shanghai, and conducted it for a year. 
Then it was edited by C. B. Hillier, who had assisted Medhurst 
with the Ko-kuo Hsiao-hsi in 1838, and was now chief 
magistrate of the Hongkong courts. Hillier, however, left for 
a consular post in Siam, and the magazine during its last year 
was edited by Legge. It was printed at the London Mission 
press with metal type, was well illustrated, and in style was 
a great advance over the pioneer missionary magazines. An 
English table of contents was added, and an English title, 
“The Chinese Serial.” The Chinese title signified Gathered 
Gems from Far and Near. The price was 15 cash, “to defray 
cost of paper and ink,” later changed to two cents. The Serial 
was almost wholly secular, and, reversing the order of the 
earlier magazines, contained a good deal of reprint matter, as 
an article on vaccination from a “treatise published by Sir 
George Staunton and Dr. Pearson in 1805,” and, not so old, a 
series on physiology from Benjamin Hobson’s work Chuan-t'i 
Hsin-lun 4 {tt 3 Mf published at Canton in 1851, and extracts 
from William Muirhead’s geographical work, Ti-li Chuan-chih 
3th BH 4 3G, second volume, published at Shanghai in 1854. 
Among the original contributions were some by Chinese, as a 
sketch of a voyage around the Cape and several months’ 
residence in Great Britain, anonymous, in the issues for July 
and August, 1854. 

The Serial from the first had a considerable news section, 
and this part steadily increased, often filling half the issue. 
In 1855 a four-leaf supplementary market and shipping report 
was added, labeled Pu-kao Pien thi #7 #i. The T’ai-p’ing 
rebellion accounted for much of the news, in the form of 
excerpts from the Peking Gazettes as well as translations from 
the foreign press. In the issue of December 1854, a leading 
article dwelt on the disparity between The Serial’s account of 
the imperialist attack on Shanghai on May 25 and the account 
reported to the throne and released to the Gazettes; and the 
editor added a homily against deception of government and 
people by such false-victory reports. The news section had 
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much matter from the Gazettes; also proclamations of Chinese 
authorities at Canton and the Hongkong colonial authorities; 
and a good deal of foreign news. 

In 1856 Legge was compelled by “pressure of other and 
paramount duties” to drop “The Chinese Serial,” and in the last 
— for May, he inserted a notice in English, in part as 
follows: 


The Chinese Serial . . . has met with a larger amount of 
success than its projectors ventured to anticipate. The European and 
American community, in Hongkong and Shanghae especially, have 
contributed very generously to its support. Nearly the whole of the 
expense i in connection with it, during the last year, was supplied 
by their subscriptions and purchases, so that only a small amount had 
to be drawn on its account from the funds of the Morrison Education 
Society. Of Chinese contributors [of money] there were none, and 
purchasers were fewer than they ought to have been, though their 
number was increasing. The readers, however, were many, of all ranks 
and in different provinces. The cessation of the Serial will be felt by 
not a few, who had come to regard it as an agreeable luxury. The 
publication therefore is not to be considered as a failure, On the 
contrary, its history furnishes encouragement to parties who have the 
ability, the desire, and the necessary time to attempt, by means of 
periodical works, to stir the Chinese mind from its apathy, and circulate 
among the people the lessons of universal history and the accumulations 
of Western knowled; 


It is hoped that oe place of the Chinese Serial will soon be filled by 
one or more similar publications. 


May rst, 1856. J.L. 


For three years, 1855-1858, in the London Mission at 
Hongkong there was employed under Legge, as a catechist 
and preacher, Hung Jen-kan dt {= 3 , generally known in 
English as Hung Jin or by the title Shield King, Kan Wang 
=F, conferred later by his relative Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, the 
T’ai-p'ing rebel chief. This man, described as pleasant, 
engaging, versatile and good, was well regarded by Legge and 
Theodore Hamberg, the Swedish missionary, and Issachar 
Jacox Roberts, the American Baptist missionary, and others 
with whom he had contacts. In the early stages of the rebellion 
in Kuangsi he tried to join Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, was captured 
by the imperialists, and in 1852 escaped to Hongkong. He 
had been converted by the rebel leader, and now while in 
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refuge on the coast was baptised by Hamberg. In 1854 he 
again attempted to join the rebels via Shanghai, Hamberg 
advancing the passage fare, but he had to return to Hongkong. 
Legge for three years restrained him from going, but after 
Legge went on furlough to England, he set out once more, in 
disguise as a stationery pedlar, and made his way overland to 
Nanking, where Hung Hsiu-ch’uan joyfully welcomed him, 
made him a prince and second in authority at the rebel court. 
He seemed to have no administrative ability, though he had 
some ideas.’ One of his first acts at Nanking was to draw up 
a memorial, New Plans to Aid Government, Tzu-cheng 
Hsin-p'ien % BK Pi HE , 1859. This document was praised by 
Legge, Timothy Richard, and others. It contained two 
proposals relating to the periodical press which, though without 
direct reference to the foreign periodicals, mentions some of 
their essentials: 


What is known as legalistic government has much effect upon 
matters of human relationships and morality, such as the obligations 
and rights of men in society, on institutions for education 
and culture. For these matters, should be established in law, 
so that subjects may have ideals to pattern after and so will not fall or 
go astray. And, in order that subjects not only not go astray but also 
advance upon the right way, education and the law must operate 
together; as in the establishment of posts to circulate the official 
documents of the cities and towns of the several provinces, prefectures 
and districts ; and in the establishment of a newspaper press to gather 
public opinion, together with market reports and new developments 
in the prefectures and districts of the several provinces. The Sovereign 
then may read these, and thus be enabled to improve government. 
Good subjects also may read them and so become conversant with all 
that is going on. Merchants and farmers may likewise read them, and 
so know what is true and what is not. Obedience to law, discrimination 
between good and evil, stimulation of integrity and conscience, and the 
inculcation of loyalty and learning—all these can borrow from the press 
to accomplish their purposes. If culture operates, then law is effectual. 
If law is effectual, then grace will be known to the people. Thus the 
people may mutually inspire and admonish one another. Then will 
virtue grow day by day, and customs will be liberalized. 

Rescript: By order of the Sovereign, this proposal is approved. 

A proposal: Let there be designated News Officials, who shall 
have duties but no authority ; who are honest in character, and are not 
flatterers ; who shall not be under the authority of other officials, and 
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shall have no authority over other officials. Even in respect of the 
ordinary rewards and ishments, other officials are not to be allowed 
to commend or to rebuke these News Officials. Their ur Sim di 
will be to gather news sheets of the 18 provinces, and everywhere, whic 
bear definite marks and seals, in order that the Sovereign may read’ 
them. Then the traitorous will tremble, and strive to be honest ; and 
the clean hearts of the loyal will be manifest. No good thought and 
no evil thought, then, can escape ic criticism. How then will there 
be any man who is not good, and how may the world not be pacified? 
Rescript : This proposal can not now be put into effect. It would 
involve the risk of giving opportunity to the imps [the Manchus] to 
spread dissension among us. After we shall have killed all the 
remaining imps, it still will be not too late to put this into effect. 


[Ko?, p. 42] 


The T’ai P’ing chief approved the theoretical recommenda- 
tion, but not the practical proposition for an arrangement to 
listen to the vox populi through the press. The rebels seem 
to have produced no periodicals though they had a great 
printing establishment at Nanking, with so many as 400 
printers at times, producing pamphlets and books to disseminate 
their doctrines to pacify the world. As news-makers, however, 
they did advance the introduction of the new journalism in 
China. The foreign press, because of access to reports of 
consular and missionary observers, and because of its freedom 
from need to ascribe victories to imperialist arms, afforded more 
reliable news of the rebellion than the Peking Gazettes. 
Among Chinese refugees in particular there was a strong 
demand for translated news from the foreign press. By this 
time quite a few young Chinese, educated in mission schools, 
could read English and supply translations. 

The first Chinese newspapers at Hongkong on distinctly 
Western patterns were in the nature of shipping and market 
sheets. A demand for such commercial news arose among the 
Chinese who were drawn into the boom of the new port, 
and denationalized in its alien business environment: the 
compradore class that became typical of all the treaty ports 
and concessions as well as Hongkong. One of the early market 
and shipping publications, The Hongkong Hsin-wen % HE 
3 BH , also carried T’ai-p’ing news, as for instance in an issue 
of lunar date corresponding to 11th August, 1861: 
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It is now reported that the Long-hairs [rebels] have already 
occupied Taiping and Anning in Anhui province, Taichou in Kiangsu, 
and Huangchou and Taich’ang in Hupeh. Last month the imperial 
officials completely burned down the shops outside the Taich’ang city 
walls, to prevent the Long-hairs from getting the idea of occupying them 
and attacking the city. Kiukiang, previously occupied by the Long-hairs, 
was later recaptured by the imperial forces . . - 
[Facsimile in Ko? oppo. p. 71] 

This issue has a serial number 591, which suggests that 
the periodical was already fairly old. It appears to contain 
translated matter from the foreign press, and it may have been 
connected with one of the English newspapers in Hongkong, 
perhaps “The Hongkong Daily Press.” George N. Ryder, 
militant editor and publisher, had founded “The Hongkong 
Daily Press” in 1857, and in the next year was sentenced to 
six months in gaol for having printed charges that the colonial 
government was favouring Jardine, Matheson & Company in 
public works contracts.** He continued to expose corruption 
in the affairs of the rapidly growing colony, and his paper 
gained and held a high position. 

The Chung Ngoi San Po (Chung-wai Hsin-pao *P % 
$i Fk, Sino-Foreign News), generally called the earliest modern 
Chinese daily newspaper, was begun in or about 1860, and 
was printed on the press of Ryder’s paper. But it was wholly 
financed and managed by Chinese. The story is that “The 
Hongkong Daily Press” had a font of metallic Chinese type 
for job printing, and that the Chinese group, wanting to 
produce a newspaper with minimum capital outlay, proposed 
to use this font and the printing press, and in return to pay 
the British owner a percentage of profits, and also to insert 
for his account certain advertisements in the Chinese paper. 
This working agreement seems to have continued until the 
Chung Ngoi San Po faded in a merger in 1919. In 1864 
The Daily Press had a notice in its columns that the annual 
subscription for the “Chinese issue” was increased from $3 to 
$4; later it was $5. The Chung Ngoi San Po prospered, 
and had a good reputation for half a century. It incurred the 
disfavour of the British authorities of Hongkong in consequence 
of opposing China’s entry into the world war of 1914-1918, 
and was sued in the courts and fined $101. This frightened 
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the Chinese merchant shareholders, and with their instinct to 
avoid trouble especially with government, they withdrew. 
The paper was subsidized by a defeated Chinese militarist, and 
dwindled with his funds and fortunes. 


Cuaprter IV 


WANG T’AO AND THE HONGKONG 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Wang T’ao $4 was the chief figure in the early 
development of Chinese newspapers at Hongkong. He was 
a scholar and a graduate in the civil examinations and therefore 
eligible for office, and yet had sufficient independence of mind 
to be something of a rebel. This combination of orthodox 
classical learning and unorthodox thinking admirably qualified 
him to be a founding editor-publisher. According to wa 
Kung-chen,' Wang T’ao became an outlaw in 
of making communications to a T’ai-p'ing rebel prince, ond 
escaped in company of a foreign missionary to Hongkong. 
There he at once became associated with James Legge, and 
was his consultant in preparing volumes III-V of that monu- 
mental work of translation, exegesis and criticism, “The 
Chinese Classics.” Wang T’ao’s works’ include several 
considerable volumes of critical studies of the classics and of 
classical chronology, done in manuscript at this time for 
Legge’s guidance. Legge refers often to Wang T’ao in the 
latter volumes of The Classics. The first of the following 
quotations is from a preface written in 1865, the second from 
a letter written in 1871. 


Nor must he [the author, Legge] fail to soe gratefully the 
services rendered to him Wang T'2ou, juate of Soochow. This 
scholar, far excelling in lore pan his countrymen whom the 
Author had previously known, came to ig at the end of 1863, 
and placed at his disposal all the treasures of a large and well-selected 
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library. At the same time, entering with spirit into his labours, now 
explaining, now arguing, as the case might be, he not only helped but 
enlivened many a day of toil. 

[Legge, Classics, III. Part I, preface viii] 


We have printed 380 pages [of Volume IV, The Book of Poetry], 
but the expense is heavy, about 105 dollars a month—including 20 to 
Dr. Wong, my native assistant. Sometimes I grudge keeping him on, 
as a whole week may pass without my needing to refer to him. But 
then again, an occasion occurs when he is worth a great deal to me, and 
when I have got the Prolegomena fairly in hand, he will be of much 
use. None but a first-rate native scholar would be of any value to me, 
and here I could not get anyone comparable to him. 

[Quoted by H. E. Legge, “James Legge, Missionary and Scholar,” p. 43] 


Wang T’ao began newspaper work soon after settling at 
Hongkong. While assisting Legge, he concurrently served as 
editor of the Chin-shih Pien-lu ik Mt ti @ , a daily paper 
generally known in English as “The Hongkong News,” 
established under foreign auspices in 1864. Though this paper 
did not have the wide fame of the paper which Wang T’ao 
himself founded in 1873, it was an able publication and 
influenced the development of modern newspapers not only 
in South China but at Shanghai and in the Chinese communities 
in the Straits Settlements. The Chin-shih Pien-lu passed in 
1883 to Chinese proprietorship, its subscription rate was lowered 
from $5 to $4, and it continued with success for some time 
though not into the new century. 

After Legge returned in 1873 to England, where in 1876 
he became the first professor of Chinese at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Wang T’ao turned his whole attention to 
newspaper work, and became publisher as well as editor. He 
took the lead in organizing a group of Chinese who bought 
the printing equipment of the disbanded Anglo-Chinese 
College and formed an independent publishing concern 
which in 1873 began the Tsun Wan Yat Po (Hsun-huan 
Jih-pao 9 HE H #¥%) issued daily except Sunday, at $5 annual 
subscription. This paper was commonly called in English 
The Universal Circulating Herald, but this is incorrectly literal. 
The Chinese title signifies the slow but sure evolution of natural 
law, something of the idea that the mills of the gods grind 
slow but exceeding fine. Wang T’ao’s own paper at once 
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took a lead over the Chin-shih Pien-lu, and became and remains 
a pillar of the new Chinese press. With a free hand now, 
and with the benefit of experience with the Chin-shih Pien-lu, 
Wang T’ao conducted the new paper with remarkable initiative 
and enterprise. He made a separate section of the commercial 
news, printing it on cheaper native paper and using imported 
newsprint for the principal section. Scholar though he was, 
he was aware of the news value of the market and shipping 
news in the seaport community, and the commercial section 
was generally twice the size of the other section. He experi- 
mented with a monthly news summary, priced at $1 a year, 
but abandoned it after one year during which it gained few 
subscribers. From 1878 to 1882 he published the Tsun Wan 
Yat Po in afternoons instead of mornings, to fit better with 
the schedules of steamers in the Macao and Canton services, 
and so to gain an advantage over rival papers. 

The principal section of the Tsun Wan Yat Po was in 
three parts. The first category contained edicts and memorials 
drawn from the Peking Gazettes. Rebel though he might be 
at heart, Wang T’ao recognized the news value of the 
transcripts from the imperial court, and gave the Gazette 
matter the position of honour, as was the general practice in 
the new press all over China, down to the fall of the dynasty 
in 1912. The second division contained news of Canton and 
Kuangtung province. The third division contained news 
from other parts of China and foreign news, largely drawn 
from the foreign press at Hongkong. The Tsun Wan Yat Po 
derived its income and so maintained its independence 
probably in virtue of the commercial section, which was in 
steady demand among the large class of traders and merchants 
who could afford to pay for the paper. The annual subscrip- 
tion was $5. 

The general news section, under Wang T’ao’s direction, 
had a degree of literary polish which made it respectable and 
acceptable among the educated classes. The glory of the 
paper was in the daily editorial article written by Wang T’ao 
himself. His style was refined and graceful, without the 
esoteric affectations which characterized the compositions of 
so many early Chinese editors, who were generally inferior 
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scholars turned journalists after sine at government examina- 
tions. Without sacrificing his smooth and easy elegance, 
Wang T’ao still put his newspaper articles in ge 
intelligible to all fairly well educated Chinese. And he 
delighted the few critical scholars of that day, with occasional 
disputations upon the classics and histories. Some of these 
were first published in Shanghai papers. Wang T’ao was bold 
in his attacks on corrupt Chinese officials.” Secure from the 
Manchus, and safe so long as he did not offend the British 
colonial government, he addressed recommendations for reform 
to the imperial court at Peking. These editorial appeals appear 
to have had no effect on the throne, but no doubt encouraged 
the revolutionary sentiments then developing in the South. 
Wang T’ao was about a generation ahead of the times. At 
the end of the century, in the rise of the reform movement, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and other crusader journalists evoked a wide 
and effectual response. 

After the Tsun Wan Yat Po became established, Wang 
T’ao travelled much, going to Japan and to England where 
he lectured at Oxford, presumably with Legge for interpreter. 
He sojourned for considerable periods at Shanghai, and was 
in close relations with the editors of the Shun Pao. Its 
affiliate illustrated magazine published some of his travel 
narratives under the title Man Yu Sui Lu & Wt Bi @. Ina 
prefatory article, dated 1887 (Plate 22), for a second series of 
these, he remarks that he was better received and treated 
abroad than in China. But however disgusted with the state 
of things in China, and however rebellious at the degenerate 
Manchu rule, Wang T’ao was not of the denationalized type 
wont to condemn everything native and advocate foreign ways 
because they were foreign. He had his independent judgment 
in all things. For example, in regard to foreigners and the 
foreign press in China he wrote: 


The Chinese should establish foreign-language newspapers to 
convert the foreigners. The foreigners have established daily papers 
at the treaty ports. The capital stock is owned entirely by Westerners. 
The editors usually have resided long in China, and are conversant with 
conditions in the interior. Their general tendency is to praise the 
foreigners and to belittle the Chinese, to the extent of utter 
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falsification, representing black as white, and confusing right and 
wrong. The Western readers generally know only their own foreign 
languages, and receive as true whatever their papers say. In inter- 
national issues, the words that first reach the ears exert the greatest 
influence. The readers are biased from the beginning, and so it is 
difficult for China to argue. If we were - a position to guide —_— 


then 
the rights of the case might be aa Then how could the 
foreigners play their tricks? 

[Ko* p. 104] 


In taking over printing equipment from the London 
Mission and in starting the Tsun Wan Yat Po, Wang T’ao 
was assisted by Huang P’ing-fu 3% 28 Tf or Wong Shing 
(Huang Sheng 3% ##) as he is known in English, one of the 
three Morrison Education Society schoolboys who were taken 
to America in 1847 to continue their education at Monson, 
Massachusetts. Because of his health Wong Shing returned 
to China in 1848. Andrew Shortrede, the Scottish editor- 
proprietor of “The China Mail,” who had underwritten the 
three boys’ expenses, took Wong Shing into his printing office 
to learn the trade. Wong Shing then became the superin- 
tendent of the London Mission press, and remained there 
some twenty years in spite of lucrative offers to join the 
colonial government service. He was the first Chinese to sit 
with Englishmen on a jury. He put Legge’s Classics through 
the press with a care which Legge gratefully acknowledged, 
though he regretted Wong Shing’s inadequacy as a proofreader. 
He perhaps assisted in editing “The Chinese Serial,” and of 
course supervised its printing. In the year when the Tsun 
Wan Yat Po was begun Wong Shing accompanied the second 
larger group of Chinese students to America, and was appointed 
interpreter to the Chinese legation established at Washington 
a few years later. * 

Another collaborator in founding the Tsun Wan Yat Po 
was Wu T’ing-fang fi %E ¥, who seer had a long and popular 
career as the Chinese minister at Washington, and served the 
court at Peking in its belated reform efforts, after 1900, joined 
the revolutionists in 1911 and was for a time acting premier 
of the Chinese Republic. Throughout his life Wu Ting fang 
was an advocate of the modern public press in China, and 
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was an active supporter and contributor. There is a common 
belief that he was responsible for starting the first Chinese 
newspapers at Hongkong. But he was born in 1842, of a 
Cantonese family residing in Singapore, and was rather young 
when the first Chinese newspapers arose at Hongkong. He 
had, however, come to Hongkong while still a child, to attend 
school, and as a schoolboy there, with his ready command of 
English, he spent much of his spare time translating news 
from the foreign press. He did this from a sense of the need 
of world intelligence among his Chinese fellows, and not as a 
means of self-support as in the case of many such student 
news-translators in later years. About the time Chinese 
shipping and market sheets were beginning to be printed at 
Hongkong, Wu T’ing-fang went to England, where he read 
law and was admitted to the Bar. He returned to Hongkong 
some time before the Tsun Wan Yat Po was begun. 

Both Wang T’ao and Wu Tring-fang seem to have 
co-operated with Ch’en Ai-t'ing [i #% in founding the 
Wah Tze Yah Pao (Hua-tzu Jih-pao 4 *% A #%), another 
Chinese daily at Hongkong, in 1872. This paper, though 
perhaps not quite the success that the Tsun Wan Yat Po was, 
became and remains a leading paper in South China, and 
since the expiration of the Chung Ngoi San Po in 1919 the 
oldest Chinese modern newspaper in publication. Ch’en 
Ai-t’ing seems to have been connected with Wu T’ing-fang by 
kinship or marriage, but was of a rather different turn of mind. 
He seems to have had a strong sense of humiliation over the 
cession of Hongkong to the British, and disgust, at his fellow 
countrymen of the compradore class who were forsaking their 
own culture in the rush for wealth in foreign business. He 
was in a manner a forerunner of the nationalistic leaders who 
emerged later, especially in and after 1927. At Hongkong in 
those days he was a voice in a wilderness. No one could stay 
the tide of foreignization. . Ch’en Ai-t’ing was later appointed 
an attaché to the Chinese legation at Washington, and then 
consul-general at Havana. His son Ch’en Tou-yuan fi 2} $8 
carried on the Wah Tze Yah Pao. 

In the beginning, the Wah Tze Yah Pao had an arrange- 
ment with “The China Mail” somewhat like the arrangement 
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between the Chung Ngoi San Po and “The Hongkong Daily 
Press.” In this case, the Chinese bought a second-hand font 
of metallic type, perhaps from the London Mission, and 
arranged with “The China Mail” to use its printing press. 
The agreement continued until a fire razed the premises, after 
which the papers took separate offices. There was at no time 
any foreign control over the Wah Tze Yah Po, though it was 
commonly called “The Chinese Mail” and regarded incorrectly 
as belonging to the British paper. 

Advertising developed slowly in the new Chinese news- 
papers, and was at first mostly for foreign firms, especially the 
shipping and insurance companies and large importers of 
foreign goods. Chinese merchants dealing in foreign wares 
gradually took to advertising. But the new Chinese press for 
some time depended chiefly on subscription and sales returns. 


Crapter V 


ALIEN PERIODICALS IN THE TREATY PORTS. 


The foreign-language newspapers, especially the English 
press, functioned in shaping the new Chinese press, certainly 
as greatly as the missionary magazines and probably more. 
A saying arose among the Chinese: “Learn English and get 
rich.” An increasing number of Chinese read the English 
papers. The foreign press was the main source, for long the 
only source, for the foreign news printed in the new Chinese 
papers. Translators formed a regular and leading division of 
the staff, and their services long retarded the development of 
independent news-gathering. The Chinese papers drew much 
Chinese news as well from the foreign Press. Even in the case 
of imperial edicts and decrees, some “really important docu- 
ments”—Robert Hart’s phrase—reached the foreign news- 
papers through the foreign diplomats, even though not released 
to the Peking Gazettes. And foreign editorial criticism of 
Chinese government and of Chinese habits and institutions 
engendered much of the discontent leading to reform and 
premature revolution, and served, along with missionary 
magazines, to introduce the notion of the press as a means 
of political and other pleading. 

“The China Mail” at Hongkong, begun as a weekly in 
1845 by Andrew Shortrede, published on 13th March, 1845, a 
notice of the Toleration Edict, and the full translated text on 
the 14th April. “The Chinese Repository,” which at first had 
doubted the report because the edict was not in the Peking 
Gazettes circulated at Canton, printed the edict in both the 
original Chinese and in translation. Such publication through 
foreign media, though not frequent, did occur in connection 
with various highly significant negotiations. “The China 
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Mail” in 1876 merged with “The Evening Mail and Shipping 
List,” begun in 1864, and became a morning daily, ably edited 
by Nicholas Belfield Dennys until his death in 1900. It remains 
one of the notable English papers in the Far East. 

“The North-China Herald” was founded as a weekly at 
Shanghai in 1850 by Henry Shearman, from Prince Edward 
Island, an auctioneer and, by his own advertisements, agent 
for Pulvermacher’s Patent Portable Hydro-Electric Chain for 
Personal Use. A “Daily Shipping and Commercial News” 
was introduced in connection with The Herald, and in 1864 
was enlarged as “The North-China Daily News.” The 
Herald was continued as its weekly edition, and the com- 
bination came to rank as the chief foreign newspaper institution 
in China if not indeed in the entire Far East, with a combined 
circulation in 1931 approaching 10,000. As indices of effective 
scope, the circulation figures for both foreign and Chinese 
periodicals do not equate similar figures in England or America; 
they signify a wider influence for a given number of issues. 
“The North-China Herald and Daily News,” always indepen- 
dent and always British, representing however the commercial 
viewpoint and often in disagreement with British official 
viewpoint, and dealing freely and plainly with Chinese internal 
affairs, often incurred the charge of being anti-Chinese. A 
leading article in The Daily News of the 30th January, 1932, 
condemning the Japanese attack on the Chapei section of 
Shanghai, incidentally remarked: 


No journal has more faithfully criticised 
Chinese shortcomings than this. 


The Daily News, however, especially in later years, 
made conscious efforts to cultivate Chinese readers, and 
published much correspondence from Chinese critics. : 

Under the editorship of R. Alexander Jamieson, 1863-1866, 
and two months before The Daily News, a Chinese edition 
of The Herald was begun: Shanghai Hsin-pao |- tit # #2, 
issued thrice weekly at $2 a year, 1864-1872. Shanghai had 
been thronged with refugees from the upriver region occupied 
by the T’ai-p’ing horde, and their eagerness for news of their 
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home citi¢s probably led to the idea of starting this Chinese 
paper. The exploits of the Ever-Victorious Army in suppress- 
ing the rebellion made news of the first order. But when 
the Hsin-pao was begun in May 1864 the rebellion had been 
crushed, except for two forces still resisting in Chekiang, and 
the picturesque army had been disbanded. Three missionaries 
were in turn editors of the Hsin-pao: Marquis Lafayette Wood, 
John Fryer, and Young J. Allen. Allen” would devote a half 
day to preparing each issue. The contents consisted of excerpts 
from the Peking Gazettes and from the new Chinese papers 
at Hongkong, and condensed translations of news and 
advertisements from the English edition. The foreign editors 
did not compose copy, but gave the substance to Chinese aides 
who did the phrasing. The maximum circulation seems to 
have been 350 copies.** For a few weeks before its discon- 
tinuance the Hsin-pao was issued daily in an unsuccessful effort 
to compete with the Shun Pao. 

Around 1870 there seem to have been three or four Chinese 
periodicals at Shanghai undertaken as commercial ventures by 
foreigners. The Ch’i-jih Ching-lan (Plates 18-19), mcaning 
Weekly Mirror, in elongated format with yellow covers bearing 
the title and house name in red, was printed by a T’ung Wen 
Kuan 3ii BH fit, and has symptoms of being a foreign pro- 
duction, especially the foreign company advertisements, but no 
English title or letterpress whatever. The use of the characters 
Hsin Pao # #% in the date line suggests that this weekly was 
leaning on the name of the Chinese edition of The Daily 
News and Herald, but there appears no actual connection. 
The publisher’s standing announcement (Plate 18) is as curious - 
as the format: 


If readers disagree with any statements in our newspaper, we beg 
them to write to us and particularize by item and sentence. If they can 
show us to be wrong, it will be all the more appreciated. All letters 
should be signed. The point is not that we wish to publish 
them in the paper to test their worth, but that we desire advice and 


improvement. 


The Chinese at Shanghai seem to have read with avidity 
the news in the Chinese papers issued by foreigners, but the 
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highly educated people did not admire the style in which 
news was written,* and it was some time before the papers 
began to be edited in a manner generally acceptable. 

The “North-China Daily News and Herald” again had a 
Chinese edition, entitled Hu Pao Va #%, a daily at $2.80 annual 
subscription, begun in 1882 by Frederic Henry Balfour who 
was the only sinologist in all the illustrious line of editors of 
The Daily News and Herald. The first issue was produced 
on the 2nd April, instead of the rst April as intended, because of 
the ill omen of a solar eclipse on that day. Balfour employed 
Chinese editors, Tai Pui-sheng #& # 4 , and Ts’ai Er-k’ang 
#2 Ht HE, who later was described as the best Chinese writer in 
Shanghai." The Hx Pao, more successful than its predecessor, 
had a circulation of some 10,000 in 1895.°* The British 
publishers disposed of it, however, and it passed into the 
hands of a Japanese organization, Tung-Ya T’ung-wen Hui 
HE TE fF] 3¢ FF , that is, Society for Cultural Union of Eastern 
Asia, and the title of the paper was altered to T’ung-wen Hu-pao 
fA] 2¢ YB #. It was still a prominent paper on the eve of the 
Chinese Revolution. 

When the missionaries revived the publication of Chinese 
periodicals, mission work had spread up the coast to Shanghai, 
and soon afterwards, by the results of the second Anglo- 
Chinese war, 1857-1860, entered the Yangtse river valley and 
interior. In 1854, the year after Medhurst began the “Chinese 
Serial” at Hongkong, Daniel Jerome Macgowan, an American 
Baptist physician at Ningpo, began a semi-monthly, later 
monthly, Chung-wai Hsin-pao *P 9+ #f #k, that is, Sino-foreign 
News. This was primarily a newspaper, generally four 
leaves, at 10 cash a copy, with extracts from the Peking 
Gazettes and other news departmentalized by localities, as 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Kuangtung province, Japan. After 
Macgowan left Ningpo the paper was continued until 1861 by 
Elias B. Inslee. 

The greatest development in missionary publications, as 
also in the new Chinese press, took place in the growing port 
of Shanghai, or Shanghae as it was still spelled then. In the 
year the “Chinese Serial” was discontinued by Legge, a similar 
monthly magazine named the “Shanghae Serial” was begun and 
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chiefly written by Alexander Wylie, of the London Mission, 
later of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Like Medhurst 
and Williams, Wylie had come to superintend a mission press, 
and became one of the foremost sinologists. The Chinese title 
of the“Shanghae Serial” was Lin-ho Ts'ung-t'an WS 4 MK, 
Compiled Talks of the Six Points; the Chinese six cardinal 
points, called the Six Harmonies, included zenith and nadir as 
well as the four compass points. The price was 15 cents a 
a year. The magazine lasted only from January 1857 to 
February 1858. William Muirhead and Joseph Edkins wrote 
some of its articles. At first about half the contents was news, 
as with the later numbers of the “Chinese Serial,” but reversing 
the case, the news section of the “Shanghae Serial” gave way to 
a larger proportion of other matter. The whole was of a high 
scholarly character, and was well received not only in China 
but in Japan, where it was reprinted handsomely by authority, 
the religious articles, however, being omitted. 

The term Tsa-chih #€ %%, Miscellany, familiar in book 
titles, and subsequently the accepted equivalent for Magazine 
or Revue, was introduced in 1862 in the Chung-wai Tsa-chih 
+p 9- ME HE , published at Shanghai for a few months only by 
John Macgowan of the London Mission. This monthly com- 
bined news with religious and general educational matter, and 
had lists of geographical names in English with Chinese 
character and Japanese kana transliterations lithographed in 
script. 

Perhaps the most notable missionary editor was Young 
John Allen,"* of Georgia, who came to Shanghai in 1860 under 
the southern Methodist board of America. He was a voracious 
reader and a methodical worker with extraordinary powers of 
concentration. In the course of 47 active years, and in addition 
to other labours, he conducted a variety of Chinese papers and 
magazines and a translation service. Scarcely had he learned 
the Chinese language when, in consequence of the civil war 
in America, his board ceased to remit. He served the Chinese 
government authorities at Shanghai continuously 1864-1881 as 
teacher and translator, and concurrently 1867-1871 edited the 
Chinese issue of “The North-China Daily News and Herald.” 
All this while he also worked to keep intact the beginning his 
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mission had made at Shanghai. As one means to this end he 
began in 1868 at his own expense the Chiao-hui Hsin-pao 
(Plate 16), a weekly miscellany of religion, science and news, 
with commercial advertising. His rate for advertisements at 
first was one cent a character for the first insertion, half a cent 
for subsequent insertions. This was changed to $3 for one 
hundred characters for one month, translation service included, 
with discounts for longer periods, as low as $20 for one year. 
Subscription and advertising returns more than covered the 
mechanical costs, and the annual subscription of $1 was reduced 
to 50 cents for the second year. The paper was well received 
by Protestant missionaries and through their purchases was 
distributed to virtually all the China coast ports and some 
interior cities. The average circulation during the first year 
was 700 weekly. 

Allen recognized the wider possibilities of a secular paper. 
Like the majority of missionaries of the time, he regarded 
Western science and material progress as causes for propagation 
along with the Christian religion. He steadily increased the 
proportion of news, including excerpts from the Peking Gazettes 
and giving news of China and the world, all departmentalized 
by localities in the manner agreeable to Chinese reading habits. 
In 1875 he secularized the paper and changed the Chinese 
title to Wan-kuo Kung-pao jit WW ZS #2, with an English title 
“The Globe Magazine.” He enlarged the news. section, 
especially the matter drawn from the Peking Gazettes, 
doubling the size of the weekly issues, and changed the 
subscription rate back to $1. Allen described “The Globe 
Magazine,” on the English title page, as a periodical 


Devoted to the extension of knowledge 
relating to Geography, History, Civilization, 
Politics, Religion, Science, Art, Industry, and 
general progress of Western countries. 


The function was similar to that of Gutzlaff’s magazine, 
but Allen aimed to implant Western progress in China, not 
merely to exhibit the superiority of Western civilization. After 
a time he altered the description: 
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Devoted to the awakening of China on the 
subject of the three grand relations in which man 
is conditioned, and their Corresponding Essentials, 
to wit: Religion, Morality and Science. 

Regular Contributors: A. Williamson, C. 
W. Mateer, T. Richard, Wm. Muirhead, J. Edkins, 
Dr. J. Dudgeon, G. John, A. P. Parker, E. Faber. 


In 1876 the circulation was 1800 weekly, and among the 
subscribers there were some wealthy merchants, officials and 
members of the gentry. In 1879 Allen changed from the 
Chinese book format to the sheet format of a newspaper. In 
1882 the circulation was down to 1,600 weekly. In 1881 his 
board resumed remittances, and Allen at once left the Chinese 
government service and turned to rehabilitating the mission 
work. He organized a new Anglo-Chinese College, of which 
he became the president in 1885. The Wan-kuo Kung-pao 
had made a distinct impression among Chinese, and had some 
notable Chinese contributors, including even a Chinese lady, 
and was genuinely valued by its Chinese subscribers. But it 
still depended largely upon missionary subscriptions taken for 
the purpose of distributing copies among converts, inquirers 
and students. For a time the Religious Tract Society paid 
for 800 subscriptions. In April, 1883, the English title page 
carried this: 


Important Notice——The Special Extra Edition of the Kung Pau, 
hitherto provided for by the Religious Tract Society and issued for 
gratuitous distribution among the higher officials, will expire with No. 
736, April 21st. The Editor desires to make his acknowledgements to 
those who have so kindly assisted in its distribution and also solicit an 
carly response as to how many copies of the paper will hereafter be 
required at the regular subscription rates. 


The response was insufficient, and the magazine was 
suspended. But the Wan-kuo Kung-pao had earned a reputa- 
tion, and even six years’ abeyance did not kill its established 
goodwill. It was resumed in 1889, as a monthly instead of 
weekly, at $1, with the same Chinese title but the English 
changed to “A Review of the Times”; with Allen as editor 
only, and the business management in the hands of the new 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge 
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among the Chinese, later renamed the Christian Literature 
Society. The aim now was specifically for circulation among 
higher official classes. When the Sino-Japanese War broke in 
1894, the circulation doubled in the first year and quadrupled in 
the second year. A few progressivists among the Chinese gentry 
took bulk subscriptions and distributed copies among friends. 
Li Hung-chang gave Allen the use of his telegraphic war 
dispatches. The Wan-kuo Kung-pao narrative of the war was 
put together and augmented by Allen in his book Chung-Tung 
Chan-chi Pen-mo ¥» 3i WR # AE A, a complete account of 
the Sino-Japanese war and its causes and implications, published 
at Shanghai in 1896 while the defeat was fresh in the public 
mind and thoughtful Chinese were beginning to admit to 
themselves that their country was in a sad plight. This view 
was confirmed in a quiet but sinister event in 1897: a small 
German force took the Tsingtao forts and occupied the city 
without a fight. 

Allen’s Chinese aides had much to do with the effectiveness 
of the Wan-kuo Kung-pao, notably Jen Pao-lo {£ 4% # who 
was a metropolitan graduate, chih-shih, and Fan Tzu-mei 
¥é = 3% who was a provincial graduate, chu-jen. Ts'ai 
Er-k’ang, who had been editor of the Hu Pao, was employed 
for some time in connection with the magazine and in later 
years held the title of editor. Timothy Richard, who had close 
relations with reform leaders, took charge of the Wan-kuo 
Kung-pao when Allen was away on furlough in 1898. In 
course of the reform outburst of that year a complete file of 
Wan-kuo Kung-pao was ordered on behalf of the emperor 
Kuang-hsu, and there was even a proposal made to the throne 
to adopt the Wan-kuo Kung-pao as an official organ. The 
circulation in 1898 was 1800 monthly. The anti-American 
boycott of 1902 reduced it. The magazine ended in 1907 a 
few months after Allen’s death, and was replaced by a weekly. 
As an indication of the Chinese regard for Allen’s magazine, 
this from the Ch’uan Hsueh Pen: 


During the last three years [1895-1898] evidences of the strength 
of foreign powers and the weakness of China have increased. Scholars 
of the coast cities gradually have come to read the Wan Kuo Kung Pao, 
and the books translated at Shanghai, and to mingle with foreign 
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educators and have somewhat realized that the practical knowledge of 
the Chinese does not compare with that of Westerners. [Part II, rst 
essay, appendix]. 


Juvenile magazines were begun simultaneously at Foochow 
and Canton, in February 1874. At Foochow Mrs. N. J. Plumb 
and Mrs. Hubbard published a Hsiao-hai Yueh-pao > %& Fi FR, 
a monthly leaflet containing Biblical stories, small fiction, 
maxims, and lithographed Biblical pictures. This was com- 
posed in Foochow colloquial, and was given a circulation of 
650 in 1882," more later.* At Canton, John Glasgow Kerr, 
American Presbyterian medical missionary, began a Hsiao-hai 
Yueh-pao, but produced only a few numbers, after which 
J. M. W. Farnham took it over at Shanghai and carried it to 
a considerable success.* Kerr also introduced in 1880 “The 
Medical News,” Hsi-I Hsin-pao Wi 8 ®f #k, literally News of 
Western Medicine. This was in connection with the Anglo- 
American Hospital, where Sun Yat-sen took employment and 
so acquired an interest in medicine which led to his becoming 
aphysician. Before this, Kerr had published a Canton Hsin-pao 
J JH Bi HL, weekly of religious and general news, 1865-1871, 
at 21 cents annual subscription.» He was assisted in this by 
John Chalmers, Scottish missionary and sinologue, who himself 
published a weekly paper, Chung-wai Hsin-wen Ch’i-jih Lu 
5p 9) Pr BA 4c A Bk , 1865-1870, at 10 cents annual subscription. 

J. M. W. Farnham, American Presbyterian missionary at 
Shanghai, conducted “The Child’s Paper” from 1875 to 1915. 
Circulation reached 4,500 monthly,”* mostly in bulk subscrip- 
tions taken by missionaries for distribution to children in their 
Sunday schools. The demand for Farnham’s first issue had 
been so great that it was reprinted. The rate for ten 
annual subscriptions was $1.50, later $1. The paper was 
generally eight leaves, and contained Biblical stories, simple 
instructive articles, small fiction and hymns, with copperplate 
illustrations. In later years most of the content was composed 
by Chinese members of the staff of the Religious Tract Society, 
organized in 1878. Farnham was active in this society and 
carried on the paper under its auspices. He also introduced a 
T’u-hua Hsin-pao Wi) # i #%, 1880-1913, primarily a pictorial, 
distinguished for fine copperplate engravings. This reached 
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a circulation of 3,000 monthly," at $2 for ten subscriptions. 
With the pictures, there were educational articles on geography, 
astronomy and the like, and some news. 

During the last half of the century missionaries made 
various efforts to extend the reach of their printed matter. In 
composition they largely used what they called “easy wenli,” 
a style conforming to the conventional book or 
syntax, but restricted to familiar characters and phrases, and 
without cryptic literary allusions; such a style as seems to have 
been employed in the old indigenous Asin-wen-chih. Then 
they took to writing the conversational style, pai-hua (1 #& , 
that is, plain speech. This had long been used by Chinese 
in novels and the drama, and occasionally by great masters, as 
for instance Chu Hsi 4 #. But it had never been accepted 
generally by literary folk, and did not have the dignity of a 
genteel usage. Several vernacular societies were organized 
among missionaries especially to publish in the colloquials. 
From 1871 to 1874 Farnham had issued a weekly, “The Bible 
News,” Sheng-shu Hsin-pao 4 # Pi #%, distributed gratis. 
Then Mrs. George F. Fitch at Shanghai conducted, 1874-1876, 
a colloquial evangelistic paper, Fu-yin Hsin-pao Wi i i #2, 
“The Gospel News.” This title became popular for such publica- 
tions, and was used at Foochow, 1876-1877, by the Misses B. 
and S. H. Woolston and Miss A. M. Payson, and at Shanghai 
in 1878 by J. W. Lambuth. 

The extreme in dealing with illiteracy was the romanized 
colloquial. This plan was valiantly advocated and tried by 
some missionaries, though most of them were rightly skeptical. 
It meant a complete break from the Chinese characters, and 
so implied not only the introduction of an alphabetic script 
but the formation of a body of literature in the new script. 
German advocates inclined to the Lepsius alphabet, the British 
to Sir William Jones's alphabet. Some small success was 
made in the southern coastal region where dialects are richer 
in syllabic sounds. The Amoy colloquial for instance has some 
800 sounds, as compared with 420 sounds in the Mandarin 
speech which is current, with variations, in three-fourths of 
China and latterly has been accepted as a nation-wide standard. 
At Hongkong in 1882, G. Reusch of the Basle Mission was 
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editing an_ illustrated monthly in the romanized Hakka 
colloquial, at 20 cents a year."* At Taiwanfu, Formosa, in 
1885, Thomas Barclay of the English Presbyterian Mission 
began a romanized monthly Church News (Plate 24), and at 
Swatow J. C. Gibson of the same mission made a similar 
attempt; both of short duration. The Mandarin speech is not 
practical in romanization or any purely phonetic script, because 
of its great numbers of homophones. The most effective 
missionary magazines adhered not only to the Chinese 
characters but also to the conventional book style of composition. 

At Hankow, in the center of the Yangtse river valley, the 
T’an-tao Hsin-pien §& 3% # Hi, a religious monthly, was 
edited (1872-1876) by a Chinese under missionary auspices.” 
A successful church organ was begun at Foochow in 1874 by 
N. J. Plumb, an American Methodist, entitled Hsan-shan 
Shih-che 43 \\y 48 3§, that is, Mount Sion Messenger, later 
Min-sheng Hui-pao |i) 44 f #4, Fukien Provincial Church 
or the Fukien Church Advocate as it was generally known 
in English. This was designed as an undenominational 
Protestant organ, and included a good deal of general news 
translated from the foreign press or taken from the new 
Chinese newspapers at Shanghai. It was distributed to coast 
cities and to Formosa and inland as far as Hankow. The rate 
was 12 cents a year. This paper was the parent of “The 
Advocate,” Hsing Hua Pao Wt 3 #, joint organ of the 
American Methodist Missions, North and South, later published 
at Shanghai. 

The Catholics, with a high tradition for Chinese scholar- 
ship and effective tracts and textbooks, were late in beginning 
periodicals and more consistent in maintaining them when 
they did begin. The French Jesuit establishment at Zikawei 
(or Siccawei, Hsu Chia Hui $f 9 HE), near Shanghai, in 1878 
began the 1 Wen Lu 4 BH @f, at first semi-monthly, later 
weekly and then semi-weekly. In 1898 this magazine absorbed 
one of the Chinese reform organs, a scientific review which 
had begun to totter after a few ambitious numbers. This is 
perhaps the only case of a foreign missionary journal merging 
a purely Chinese journal. Several changes were made in plan 
and title, in consonance with the changeful circumstances. 

/ 
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For a while separate issues were made of the general and the 
scientific departments. In 1912, after the Revolution, the paper 
was reorganized as a monthly church organ, Sheng-chiao 
Tsa-chih ¥ # # ik, that is, the Magazine of the Holy 
Church. Another Roman Catholic monthly, Sheng Hsin Pao 
® ut $B, that is, Holy Heart Gazette, was begun at Shanghai 
in 1887, at 10 cents a year, and edited by Chinese. 

Scientific periodicals were begun by Protestants under 
influence of circumstances. “The Peking Magazine,” Chung-hsi 
Wen-chien Lu +p 7G BH SL Bk, at $x annually, was at first a 
general magazine and turned predominantly scientific in con- 
sequence of the attention drawn by its articles on river control 
(Plate 17) in connection with floods then occuring in China. 
Some of these articles were reprinted by Chinese. This 
monthly was published by another Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, and in fact was its chief work, and began and 
ended (1872-1875) with the formation and dissolution of the 
society. The editors were Joseph Edkins, who had come to 
China under the London Mission but became translator to the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs; W. A. P. Martin, 
American Presbyterian missionary who became president of 
the T’ung Wen Kuan fii] 3¢ if, the imperial college instituted 
by Robert Hart for training diplomatic officials; and John 
Shaw Burdon of the English Church Missionary Society, the 
first English teacher in that college, later Bishop of Victoria, 
Hongkong. The articles in general were of textbook character, 
on the telegraph, glass and iron manufacture, photography, the 
magic lantern, steam engine, etc. There were many geogra- 
phical articles. Items on astronomy and meteorology were 
designed to expose the fallacies of Chinese astrology and 
feng shui Ji 7k, geomancy. There were also sketches of 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Captain Cook, an account of the rise 
of Germany; and an article by Martin, as journalistic as 
Edkins’s river-control articles, on the bearing of international 
law upon the Sino-Japanese difficulty arising from the massacre 
of sailors shipwrecked on Formosa in 1871. “The Peking 
Magazine” was considered a great success, and was discontinued 
with regret because the work proved too much even for three 
editors. ¥ 
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Two successors to “The Peking Magazine” were produced 
at $ i. Joseph Edkins promoted the I-Chih Hsin-pao 
4c 49 HFK published (1876-1878) under the’ Religious Tract 
Society, and described as 


A repertory of papers on religion, popular 
science, hi , geography, travels, and miscel- 
laneous intelligence. 


The magazine was sometimes called the Chinese Leisure 
Hour, apparently because modeled after the English periodical 
of that title. Young J. Allen was the editor, with the aid of 
Edkins and William Muirhead, and the magazine was 
regarded as a scientific affiliate of the Wan-kuo Kung-pao. 

The Ko-chih Hui-pien ¥_ $ # #4 was conducted (1876- 
1881) by John Fryer, an English ex-missionary long in charge 
of the Translation Bureau of the Chi-ch’i Chih-tsao Chu 
4 2E Be sti Jy, the Machine Works established by the Chinese 
government at Shanghai, commonly known in English as the 
Arsenal because of its main function. Fryer was starting this 
scientific journal on his own initiative, and in connection with 
his Chinese Polytechnic Institution and Reading Rooms, Ko-chih 
Shu-yuan # && W BE, when “The Peking Magazine” editors 
made him a present of the goodwill of their periodical. Fryer 
began his magazine as a general scientific journal, but soon 
turned more to manufactures, as indicated by these self-descrip- 
tions of 1876 and 1877: 


The Chinese Scientific Magazine, monthly 
journal of popular scientific information, with 
which is incorporated The Peking Magazine. 

The Chinese Scientific and Industrial Maga- 
zine, a monthly journal of popular information 
relating to sciences, arts and manufactures of the 
West, with which is incorporated The Peking 
Magazine. 

Fryer followed Allen’s example in the matter of advertising, 
and obtained a large number of advertisements from foreign 
importers of Shanghai and even from British manufacturers 
of mechanical and technical equipment. The price a copy was 
50 cash, and the annual subscription at first $1, reduced at 
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the fourth number to 50 cents, and returned in the second 
year to $1. The circulation went as high as 4,000 monthly, 
and the magazine was resumed in 1890. 

The missionary magazines exhibited the idea of specialized 
periodicals and provided models by which the new Chinese 
magazines could be patterned. The foreign-language news- 
papers served both as models and as means of news supply 
for the new Chinese newspapers. Demonstration of magazines 
and newspapers is one thing, and the fundamental social change 
underlying their adoption is another thing. The alien press 
functioned in both respects. However faulty as journalistic 
models, the missionary magazines had much to do with the 
general changes in Chinese thinking which led to reform and 
premature revolution; to quote one testimonial, by Lim 
Boon-keng writing in 1900: 


The missionaries wield a great influence through a large number 
of periodicals, and some of their publications have been widely read, 
and have inspired many Chinese with modern, if not revolutionary, 
ideas. 

. + « The Chinese speak most approvingly of Martin, Timothy 
Richard, and Allen, as the men who have done most to make the 
Chinese acquainted with the spirit of Western civilization. 

[Wen Ching,** pp. 28, 26] 


In general, the Chinese periodicals of the missionaries 
were sporadic productions begun with an exaggerated notion 
of the power of the press, with little or no journalistic back- 
ground, and with no consciousness of the great and unremitting 
labor necessary to sustain a periodical publication. The 
Protestant missionaries also generally had inferior Chinese 
aides. Liang A-fa, the first Chinese contributor to a missionary 
magazine, was unfortunately rather typical. 

Later, foreign governments employed Chinese periodicals 
in the interest of their causes, with more funds than the 
missionaries and with aims concerning earthly dominion rather 
than spiritual kingdom. In 1898 at Foochow, the Min Pao 
fiY #%, that is, Fukien Gazette, was begun by the Japanese who 
already possessed Formosa and were looking to the adjacent 
mainland at this time when a general partitionment of China 
seemed imminent. Japan had quickly modernized on patterns 
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imitative of Western civilization, and as concerned China stood 
in the same category with the Western powers. Several govern- 
ments later published Chinese papers, and during the world 
war the Allies produced a handsome propaganda paper at 
Shanghai, the Ch’eng Pao iit #4, edited by a veteran British 
missionary, John Darroch. The Japanese produced the most 
numerous papers in Chinese. 

The foreign-language press spread to the chief treaty ports 
on the China coast and up the Yangtse River.” In addition to 
the Portuguese and English publications, there arose French, 
German, Italian, and—most numerous—Japanese and Russian. 
The pioneer work of Commissioner Lin and Wei Yuan in 
publishing translations from the foreign press, after a lull, was 
revived by the progressive Taot’ai of the Shanghai circuit, 
Feng Chun-kuang #§ %# 36, who caused news translations to 
be made at the Translation Bureau of the Arsenal at Shanghai. 
From 1873 to 1898 these were printed in a regular serial entitled 
Hsi-kuo Chin-shih Hui-pien 1§ Wi i2E Hi 4 Mj. This con- 
tained only foreign news, and omitted items which might be 
construed as reflecting adversely upon China. This was almost 
the reverse of the policy of Commissioner Lin and Wei Yuan, 
but it was probably necessary in the case of this serial which 
was circulated to all the higher officials in China. The trans- 
lations for the serial were made at first by Carl T. Kreyer, 
American Baptist ex-missionary engaged at the Arsenal school 
and translation department; later by Allen and, chiefly, by 
Fryer, who had charge of the school and translation work for 
some twenty years, after which he became (1896-1928) the 
first Agassiz professor of Oriental languages at the University 
of California. The Ch’uan Hsueh Pen brackets the Taot'ai 
Feng Chun-kuang with Wei Yuan: 


In modern times, towards the end [1851] of the reign of Tao 
Kuang, Wei Yuan of Shaoyang caused the translation of many foreign 
books and newspapers, and so composed the Hai-kuo T’u-chih. This 
was the beginning of China’s knowledge of Western governments. 
Towards the end [1875] of the reign of T’ung Chih, Feng Chun-kuang 
of Nanhai, while Taot’ai at Shanghai, established a foreign-language 
school and caused the translation of several tens of books. This. was 
the beginning of China’s knowledge of the Western physical sciences. 

[Ch’uan Hsueh P’ien,!!* Part II, 5th essay] 


Cuapter VI 


THE SHUN PAO AND OTHER SHANGHAI PAPERS. 


The new Chinese press at Shanghai was for a time imitative 
of the Hongkong press, and then took and held the lead in 
the development of the new journalism in China. Both 
Shanghai and Hongkong were outgrowths of modernization 
in the Far East, and Shanghai with its International Settlement 
and French Concession had almost as much Western air as the 
Hongkong colony. But Hongkong grew as a free port, a 
cosmopolitan entrepot of ocean traffic, looking to the Archi- 
pelago, Malaya, the Philippines and Australia as much as to 
the adjacent Chinese mainland. Shanghai, standing at the 
gateway of the Yangtse River Valley which holds half of 
China’s population, became the metropolis of the country, not 
only for the new trade but the new industries. From a trading 
and fishing town of some quarter million inhabitants at the 
time of the first Anglo-Chinese war, Shanghai grew to be the 
largest city in China, with a population of three millions in 
1931, intimately linked to the life of changing China, and so 
qualified to produce the country’s greatest newspapers. 

The Shun Pao (Shen Pao Wi # ) took the lead in the 
Shanghai press. It was founded in 1872 by a British proprietor, 
Frederick Major, who had the judgment to efface his own 
connection and let his Chinese editors produce an essentially 
Chinese paper. He had no propaganda to publish, and he felt 
no call to offer the Chinese anything other than a newspaper 
which they would buy and read. The Shun Pao had no 
more alien aspect than was warranted by the tastes of Chinese 
readers who were subject to the alien influences of the growing 
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Frederick Major and a younger brother Ernest had already 
been some years at Shanghai, at first in the tea trade. Some 
ten years before the beginning of the Shun Pao, they established 
the Kiangsu Chemical Works, one of the first modern technical 
plants at Shanghai, which prospered and soon was enlarged for 
producing sulphuric and nitric acids and for refining silver 
and gold in quantities.“ The story is that the brothers in their 
prosperity were casting about for another new project to 
employ their surplus capital, and that their compradore Ch’en 
Hsin-keng pi 3 Be, noting the supposed success of the 
Hsin-pao, suggested publishing a Chinese newspaper. Frederick 
Major took the suggestion, and set about in business-like 
manner to found a paper. He employed Ch’ien Hsin-po 
4% Wr 44 and sent him to Hongkong to study the new Chinese 
papers there. This future editor associated himself with 
Wang T’ao and was active in the organization of the Tsun Wan 
Yat Po. Meanwhile the Shun Pao was begun, and for about 
three months was issued thrice weekly, then daily, with Chiang 
Chih-hsiang 3 it Ya as editor."* The announcement and 
regulations, as printed in the first issue (Plate 20), set precedents 
for succeeding newspaper enterprises. Following is a full 
translation. The books mentioned in the second paragraph 
are 3rd and 4th century accounts of magical phenomena and 
strange flora and fauna; Chi Hsieh is a name traditionally 
associated with tales of marvels; and Yu Ch’u is the traditional 
father of Chinese fiction, reputed to have written the lost 
Chou Shuo Ja #t, a collection of 943 stories, in the time of 
Han Wv-ti, 140-87 B.c. 


Announcement.—To-day there occur many events which might be 
recorded but are buried and remain unknown. Why is this? It is 
because there is no one who takes enough interest in them to record 
them, and so remarkable occurrences and unpretentious actions remain 
hidden and untold. This is exceedingly regrettable. 

Let us trace this situation back to the beginning. From antiquity 
down to the present there have been abundant works by historians and 
belletrists, minutely detailed writings of mountain and plain. But these 
literary treasures are all records of former ages, stories of the : 
Moreover, this literature is vast and varied and its style is high and 
archaic, so that none but the gentry can understand it. Those who are 
not scholars can not even read it. Every age has produced its legends 
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and novels, such as the Po Wu Chih of Hua and the Sou Shen 
Chi of Yu Pao. Chi Hsieh recorded magi oits, and Yu Ch’u 
elegant literature. Such works can be read easily, but their contents are 
preposterous. Their style is indeed good and they contain classical 
illusions. But this classical flavor is useful only to help Confucian 
scholars cultivate their art of elegant conversation. It is not necessarily 

appreciated by both the elegant and the ordinary folk. + < 

When we cast about for something which records and narrates 
modern events in a style simple though not vulgar, and which reports 
current affairs concisely yet in sufficient detail so that scholars and 
officials as well as farmers, artisans, traders and merchants all can 
understand, we find nothing so suitable as the newspaper. Publication 
of newspapers originated among Westerners, and has been introduced 
into China, We have seen newspapers of the southerners at 
Hongkong, and their form and content are excellent. Now we emulate 
the idea, and establish the Shun Pao here at Shanghai. 

The political situation of the empire, changing customs, important 
developments in foreign relations, prosperity pa, Bincorr in business, 
and all that evokes surprise and astonishment and pleasure or refreshes 
the public ear, none of these things will be omitted. We shall apply our 
best efforts to convey only coueibatie news, and without misrepre- 
sentation ; also to make the news understandable. We shall not indulge 
in shallow or vainglorious talk, or write about ghosts and magic. Those 
interested in current affairs may get from our paper the gist of daily 
events, and those engaged in business will not be misled by any reports 
in our paper. 

These observations indicate why newspaper publication is a 
profound advantage to the world. The world is very |: and its in- 


terests and affairs are myriad. The inhabitants are scat and can not 
see one another. Is there one person who can see and know thoroughly 
all the world’s affairs? Since the emergence of news; however, 


” > 
all the world’s affairs which are worthy of record are in fact disseminated 
throughout the world. Since the rise of the news press every 
may know the whole world without crossing his own doorstep. is not 
this excellent ? 

If however we only continue the existing ice, we fear that our 
news service will be confined to local affairs be deficient, with many 
omissions of important intelligence. It is hoped that our readers 
everywhere will come forward and instruct us, and rectify our errors. 
We indeed have great hopes in this. 

Respectfully announced by the Proprietor of the Shun Pao. 


Regulations.—The purpose in producing a newspaper is to open 
channels for recent intelligence so that news may be disseminated 
everywhere. Unless effort is made to gather news in remote places, 
unless pains are taken to search afar and cull widely in order to extend 
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addresses or essays which truly relate to the national economy, the 
people’s livelihood, the cultivation of the land, and irrigation, conser- 
vancy, and the like, whether appertaining to the economic duties of the 
imperial government or revealing the trials of the toiling common folk, 
any may be published in the paper. Such contributions will not be 
paid for. 

If there are those who have notices or advertisements of goods or 
shipping or trade matters, which they wish to publish in our new paper, 
the charge for one insertion, for a unit of 50 characters, is 250 cash; for 
each additional 10 characters, 50 cash; for a second insertion, 150 cash 
for 50 characters and 30 cash for each additional 10 ; for three, four or 
more insertions, the charge for each insertion is the same as for the 

If there are Westerners who have advertisements which they wish 
to ish in the paper, the minimum charge is $1 for 50 foreign words, 
and one cent for each additional word. is must be paid in advance. 
This rate applies to single insertions. If it is desired to buy more 
insertions, the rate may be advised on application. Our space is limited. 
If advertisements are in Western language, we can also translate them. 
Only in the case of shipping schedules and auctions, will the rates for 
Chinese advertisements apply also to Westerners’ advertisements. And 
if these are in foreign language, and it is desired that we translate them, 
the charge for the first insertion will be at the Chinese rate plus 50 per 
cent, in advance. 

If residents of Soochow, Hangchow and other cities wish to 
advertise in our paper, they will please advise our agents in their cities, 
stating clearly street address, and business, and also remitting in 
advance the amount of the charges, to which 50 per cent should be 
added as commission fee [lit., food money] for our agent. 

Now as we are commencing publication, we are employing carriers 
to deliver the paper to the various business houses and to sell them on 
the streets. Honorable patrons desiring to read the paper will please 
obtain copies from these carriers. Price 8 cash a copy. Those who 
wish to subscribe for a month, please sign in subscription books, with 
which each carrier is furnished, and we shall collect the subscription fee, 
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one month in advance, at 6 cash the issue, the remaining 2 cash being 
a commission for the carrier, to be collected by each carrier himself at 
the end of the month; thus avoiding the inconvenience of daily 
collections. 

In publishing this new paper, we hope to see it circulate far and 
wide, and accordingly are taking steps to have the letter-hongs convey 
copies to Peking at to the several provinces, for sale. If honorable 
letter-hongs are in position to take 100 or 200 copies daily, will their 
representatives please come to our office and sign to that effect in our 
register so that we can issue the copies daily. price fixed for this 
arrangement is 6 cash a copy, to be paid at the end of the month when 
there will be an accounting. If in some places all the papers can not be 
sold, the unsold copies may be returned, and no charge made for them. 
If honorable dealers wish to take copies anywhere to retail, the pri 
and other conditions will be the same as with the letter-hongs. Please 
call at our office, and make arrangements in person. At the office, we 
sell only in bulk. If any honorable patron wishes to buy a copy, please 
go to any of the various agents and be supplied. We are ingly 
busy, and can not care for both wholesale and retail sales. 

In beginning this business, we probably have not set down 
everything altogether satisfactorily in the foregoing terms. We hope 
gentlemen everywhere will favor us with the benefit of their advice. 


The first editor was about to make the Shun Pao a 
miscellany of fiction, verse and light essays. Ch’ien Hsin-po, 
returning after his experience with Wang T’ao at Hongkong, 
took charge and made a newspaper of it. The third editor, 
Huang Hsieh-hsiian 3% % 4H, gave the paper a better literary 
finish and so made it acceptable to more critical readers, but 
this improvement came towards the end of the century. The 
success of the paper was due first to news service. Frederick 
Major went to great lengths to get important news for the 
Shun Pao. At the first, there was the alarming aftermath of 
the Formosa massacre of 1871, which stopped just short of a 
war with Japan, and cost China a grave loss of prestige. The 
Chinese by no means generally recognized then the gravity of 
this slip in their downward diplomatic course. But the events 
were big news. Japan, claiming the massacred Liuchuan 
sailors as subjects, demanded that China punish its savage 
subjects, and when China did nothing, sent a fleet to Formosa 
in 1874 to avenge the outrage, and exacted costs from China. 
The Shun Pao began to gain serious attention in consequence 
of its reports of this sequence of events. 
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Ten years later, when France invaded Annam and sent a 
fleet up the China coast, Major got a Russian to serve as war 
correspondent. The Shun Pao published accounts of the 
Chinese defeats, and in consequence almost suffered mob 
violence from Chinese at Shanghai who preferred reports of 
the traditional sort ascribing victory to Chinese arms. The 
Shun Pao was denounced as a French accomplice, but when 
the truth of its reports became known there was a reaction in 
favor of the paper. Atthe end of the Franco-Chinese hostilities, 
the statesman Li Hung-chang himself published in the Shun 
Pao a long historical defense of China’s sovereign rights to the 
territories taken by France. When telegraph connection was 
made to Peking in 1884, the Shun Pao at once began to get the 
more important edicts by wire, and gained an advantage over 
the Peking Gazettes. At first the Gazette matter headed the 
news in the Shun Pao, as in other new Chinese papers, but later 
was oe in second position, following the short daily editorial 
article. 

In or about 1889 Frederick Major retired and returned to 
England, and the large and varied interests which he and his 
brother had developed were continued under a joint-stock 
company, Major Bros., Ltd. In 1895 the Shun Pao circulation 
was 15,000." The price was then ro cash a copy. But there 
was an arrangement similar in effect to the Peking Gazette 
publishers’ practice of renting copies: six cash were refunded 
for each copy returned to the office in good condition on the 
issue day, leaving a charge of four cash for the use of a copy 
during the early part of the publication day. The Shun Pao 
became the mainstay of Major Bros., Ltd., particularly under 
the editorship of Huang Hsich-hsiian, 1896-1905. At the 8th 
annual company meeting, March 1898, the director and 
chairman, J. D. Thorburn, said: 


The Shenpao I am happy to say has done better than your Directors 
had at one time expected. The restrictions imposed, and the rates of 
postage charged during the first month of the year [1897], caused heavy 
outlays, and as a result many of your customers, at other places than 

i, discontinued their orders, and consequently the circulation 
of your paper received a severe shock. On representation of these 
hardships to the postal authorities relief was obtained, and the news- 
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papers now go forward on the freight basis as in home countries. The 
firculation fas been fully recovered and indeed increased and yoo 
have every reason to congratulate yourselves on the possession of a 
valuable property which should become more and more valuable as time 
goes on. 


The editorial management of the paper was virtually 
wholly in Chinese hands, though by this time a Ape tree editor’s 
name was printed on the paper for reasons of extraterritorial 
identity. Other interests of Major Bros., Ltd., declined, and 
the Shun Pao compradore advanced capital funds, until in 1907 
he bought the Shun Pao. It continued thereafter under purely 
Chinese ownership. 

Members of the Shun Pao staff, including Ch’ien Hsin-po 
and Huang Hsich-hsiian, attempted, at first without success, to 
publish a monthly news review. Three successive and un- 
successful efforts were made (1872-1874) under titles signifying 
“Wide World News Gleanings,” “World Wide News Glean- 
ings,” and “Four Oceans News Gleanings”: Ying-huan So-chi 
MW FE Hi, Huan-yii So-chi FE F Hi #2, and Sze-ming So-chi 
pg %% Hi #2. Varying the attempt Ch’ien Hsin-po in 1877 
started an illustrated news monthly, Ying-huan Hua-pao 
MA ¥E WE HL, that is, “Wide World Illustrated News,” though 
with no better success. Wang T’ao seems to have been 
interested in this venture, and possibly also in the previous 
attempts. 

Meanwhile, Frederick Major had become more and more 
interested in Chinese publication ventures. He acquired a 
lithographic press and Chinese book shop, Shen-ch’ang Shu-chu 
') B, # Jy. A group of Chinese had organized an ambitious 
establishment for photo-lithographing rare old Chinese works, 
the T’ung-wen Shu-chu \i\ 3¢ WH Ja . After producing some 
notable re-editions,’” this establishment had financial difficul- 
ties. In 1884 Major took over and completed one of its 
outstanding projects, a reproduction of the K’ang Hsi Imperial 
Encyclopedia, T’u-shu Chi-ch’eng (@ # 4fs wi. This, known 
as the Major Bros. edition, was printed from metal type in 1,628 
volumes, 1885-1888, though the title page is dated 1884. 

Major also owned the Tien-shih Studio which published 
the pictorial review Tien-shih Chai Hua-pao Bh 4i Tt H #- 
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This was begun in 1884, and issued at intervals of ten days, 
each issue generally eight leaves, bound in red. It contained 
some fiction and light belles-lettres, but was primarily pictorial. 
Some of the drawings were of a high grade, done by artists of 
considerable reputation, as for instance Wu Yu S& HK, whose 
studio name was Yu Ju 4. The pictures were line draw- 
ings done with the Chinese brush, and had explanatory texts 
written in the white spaces (Plate 23); the whole reproduced 
by lithography, a method adapted to printing both calligraphy 
and drawings. Frequently this Hua-pao would serialize a 
longer work in several numbers bearing a special subtitle, such 
as the Man-yu Sui-lu by Wang T’ao, already mentioned 
(Plate 22), and the Sung-yin Hsii-lu wi b& Mt @k, also by 
Wang T’ao on his travels; and of a different character the 
Kuei-yiian Ts'ung-lu W\ & # Bk, that is, Stories of Boudoir 
Beauty. A large proportion of the contents of the Hua-pao, 
however, throughout its long career, consisted of illustrated 
news items, ranging from the great events of the time in China 
and abroad to fabulous and morbid sensations. Many of the 
foreign scenes were obviously drawn from photographs in 
foreign newspapers and magazines, others apparently from. 
imagination, all quaintly grotesque to Western eyes as Western 
drawings of Chinese scenes are to Chinese cyes. Among 
foreign subjects were Langley’s aircraft, the Mersey railway 
tunnel, a submarine, the wedding of Grover Cleveland and 
Miss Folsom, Ulysses Grant dying in his chair, Lord Salisbury 
waiting on Queen Victoria, the Czarevitch visiting a temple, 
the Silver Lady at the Chicago World’s Fair, cockfights and 
bicycle and horse races—usually with some especial news point 
—and the pyramids, Sphinx and Colossus of Rhodes. The 
Franco-Chinese hostilities, coming when the paper was begun, 
were depicted in pictures of the naval battles, one showing 
Admiral Courbet directing his fleet in action, and finally the 
scene of the signing of the peace protocol. There were many 
views of Shanghai events, including surgical operations in the 
foreign hospitals. Scenes of floods and famines and of opium 
dens seemed to serve the dual role of sensational journalism 
and reform crusading, in the manner characteristic of a certain 
type of journalism everywhere. As an example of morbid 
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sensationalism, there was a picture of an act of suicide by 
decapitation, in which the unhappy but canny self-slayer 
attached a balloon to his head before cutting his neck, to carry 
his head away so that his remains might not be id 

Other pictorials were attempted more or less on the style 
of the Tien-shih Chai Hua-pao, as for instance in 1888 a 
Tz’wlin Hua-pao wl +k HE FR, that is, Pictorial of the Grove 
of Belles-Lettres. This lasted ‘only through a few issues. In 
the transition of the Chinese press, these lithographed pictorials 
stand between the old pictorial Asin-wen-chih and the modern 
illustrated magazines and newspaper supplements, some of 
which are done by rotogravure and often in colors. The 
Tien-shih Chai Hua-pao, like the hsin-wen-chih, contained no 
advertising. 

The newspaper undertakings which followed the Shun 
Pao at Shanghai did not have the same happy combination of 
Western enterprise and Chinese execution which accounted for 
its progress. A daily Min Pao 5% #8, that is, People’s News, 
seems to have been produced for a short time in 1873 at 
Shanghai.” The same title is given by Ko Kung-chen’ for a 
paper for “women and working men,” issued thrice weekly at 
65 cash a month, and published in 1876 in connection with 
the Shun Pao. The title Min Pao became common after the 
turn of the century, conveying the idea of a democratic or 
popular organ in a political sense rather than merely a paper 
designed for the less educated. 

In 1874-1875 an ambitious attempt was made at Shanghai 
to found a great daily paper with aims of public leadership. 
It was promoted wholly by Chinese, and there is an apparently 
authentic belief that Yung Wing (Jung Hung # 3) was the 
original promoter. He was one of the three Morrison 
Education Society schoolboys who went to America in 1847, 
and he received a degree from Yale University. Returning to 
China he engaged in various activities and then promoted the 
Chinese government educational mission, and in 1872 went 
again to America in joint charge of the first thirty students. 
Possibly he advanced the newspaper project while organizi 
the educational mission, perhaps during his brief trip to China 
in 1873 to get an order from the imperial government for 
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Gatling guns. He makes no mention of the publication in 
his autobiography,” but that scarcely casts doubt. At the time 
it would have militated against his much criticised educational 
undertaking, had reactionary officials known his connection 
with the paper. A fund of Tls. 10,000 is said to have been 
raised, chiefly from Cantonese, including T’ang Ching-hsing 
WE 3& J2, a wealthy and progressive southerner, director of the 
China Merchants Company, Chao Shang Chu #41 J. The 
paper was begun under the title Hui Pao Hf #8, that is, 
Repository. Its radical attitude at once incurred disfavor, and 
the paper was denounced by some officials, the merchant 
capitalists promptly withdrew, and the paper stopped. It was 
reorganized, however, and under the title Hui Pao ae #, that is, 
Serial Gazette, it reappeared with the extraterritorial shield of 
a British nominal proprictor-editor, and with an editorial policy 
discreetly conservative and pro-official. This tactical move did 
not save the paper, however, and after a third feeble attempt, 
under the title 1 Pao 4 #%, the whole project collapsed. In all 
its mutations, the paper had a table of contents on the first 
page, and carried the usual matter from the Peking Gazettes 
in a leading position; and had an annual subscription rate of 
$3.50. 

A new departure in many ways, the Sin Pao (Hsin Pao 
i #%) was begun in 1876 at Shanghai, with an annual rate 
of $3.50. It was published by a joint-stock company nominally 
sponsored, for the purpose, by the various provincial guilds at 
Shanghai. Actually it seems to have been a project of the 
progressive Taot’ai #§ #@ 9¢ Feng Chun-kuang, and intended 
especially to serve as a medium for reaching the foreign reading 
public and so influencing foreign opinion. It was accordingly 
begun as a bilingual paper. The following is from the English 
of the bilingual announcement in the first issue, 23rd November, 
1876: 

Tt is necessary that both Mandarins and Merchants should be kept 
well informed of all that is going on in the world. Those who possess 
things which others do not, exchange their goods with one another, 
and it is therefore highly important that enquiry should be made about 
the prices which are ruling. For instance, there are the affairs of State 
in Capital itself, the changes and appointments of officials in the 
provinces, the politics of the Western nations, and the state of commerce 
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nerally, the prospects of agriculture all over the country, the fluctua- 
= i sate goods, shipping intelligence,—in fact, whatever may 
constitute the news or the rumour of the day—all are matters in whi 
officials and commercial men alike are interested, and which, therefore, 
should not be overlooked. Therefore we, who represent all classes, have 
decided upon establishing this newspaper for the publication of news from 
all quarters, to the general advantage. No personal attacks, arising from 
jealousy or ill will, will be inserted. But news of every description from 
Peking will be published without delay, as well as everything of interest 
touching foreign affairs; and great care will be taken that the intelligence 
emanating from this office is true, and that all commercial quotations 
are reliable. Matters of lesser importance, affecting the interests of 
the people generally, will also have a place in our newspaper; so that those 
who stay at home will be as well posted as if all the occurences were, 
written in the palms of their hand. The articles (of especial interest) 
will also be translated into English, in order that foreigners may be able 
to read them and well educated Chinese see for themselves the similarity 
between the two languages. 


We have purchased the necessary plant. . . . The capital is 
limited to Ten Thousand Taels, in two hundred shares of Fifty Taels 
each; and all applications for shares must be must be made the 


end of the current year. 


Foreigners at Shanghai did not take to the Sin Pao, and 
after a few months the English matter was omitted. The 
paper was then continued as a purely Chinese publication, but 
without much success, and in 1882 it ended and its equipment 
was transferred to the printing establishment at the Arsenal. 
Many years later, bilingual periodicals were published success- 
fully for the student class, combining news service with 
language exercise, but these were rarely dailies. Many bilingual 
dailies later were begun and as a rule soon ended, generally 
being subsidized organs for political propaganda. The fully 
bilingual paper is in effect two complete papers attached 
together, and for ordinary newspaper purposes quite un- 
economic. There is no saving in mechanical costs, and if both 
sections are edited in manner acceptable to the different reading 
publics there can be little saving in editorial expense. 

After the Hui Pao and the Sin Pao, for a long interval 
Shanghai produced nothing notably different in the way of 
Chinese daily newspapers. George A. Stuart*® mentions a 
Hua Pao, Illustrated Gazette, published entirely by Chinese 
for three or four years from about 1882, and characterized by 
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an anti-foreign attitude. Though this is described as “the first 
purely Chinese venture” in the Shanghai daily newspaper press, 
the mention may be an incorrect reference to the Tien-shih 
Chai Hua-pao, begun in 1884, or to one of the pictorials 
produced by Chinese in imitation of that product of Frederick 
Major’s enterprise. For a decade the Shanghai Chinese news- 
paper field was dominated by the Shun Pao and the Hu Pao, 
begun in 1882 (see in Chapter V). 

In 1893 a hardy rival arose, the Sin Wan Pao (Hsin Wen Pao 
i BY #&) founded by a group of Chinese merchant capitalists 
and promoted chiefly by Chang Su-ho. This paper was ably 
edited by Ts’ai Er-k’ang, who by this time was an experienced 
journalist. In spite of financial difficulties the Sin Wan Pao 
progressed steadily and in time closely contested the Shun Pao 
for first rank in the new press. Soon after its beginning, 
according to Stuart,"® a part in the ownership was taken, 
without publicity, by Sheng Kung-pao (Sheng Hsuan-huai 
Me EL 1) who was so to speak industrial agent to Li Hung-chang, 
and who under the statesman’s progressive program amassed 
fortunes for both in organizing and administering the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, the Imperial Tele- 
graphs south of the Yellow River, and modern silk and cotton 
mills. On the other hand, Timothy Richard relates** that the 
Sin Wan Pao was believed to be “partly financed by Chang 
Chih-tung,” and quotes Li Hung-chang as saying in September, 
1895, that he thought the paper “disgraceful.” The publishing 
company included some foreign interest, and a British manager 
was appointed, for extraterritorial safeguard. But this seems to 
have caused more harm than good. The British nominal 
manager had financial troubles in connection with his own 
business, and apparently involved the Sin Wan Pao company 
as well. In bankruptcy proceedings in the American court at 
Shanghai the paper passed to Buchheister & Company. In 
1900 a controlling interest was bought by John C. Ferguson, 
American ex-missionary, educator and adviser to viceroys. In 
1929 he sold his shares to a group of Chinese bankers. 

The founders priced the Sin Wan Pao at seven cash a copy, 
in an attempt to undersell the Hu Pao and Shun Pao, and 
developed a circulation of 5,000 within two years after starting 
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the paper. The popularity of the paper ‘was fairly — 
sustained through its financial trials, ae 

about 4,000 in 1900 when Ferguson eee the company = a 
solid basis. He exercised only a general direction, strengthen- 
ing the company’s financial structure, introducing mechanical 
improvements and providing something in the nature of 
training for reporters and editors."* The actual conduct of the 
paper was in the hands of competent Chinese, notably Wang 
Lung-piao %£ fill # the general manager for more than twenty 
years, succeeded by his son P. J. Wang (Wang Po-ch’iz 1f #). 


Cnaprer VII 
GENERAL NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENTS. 


Newspapers in other port cities followed the new press at 
Hongkong and Shanghai and were generally modelled after 
the Shanghai papers though occasionally a paper appeared to 
be patterned after the missionary magazines. Frequently 
foreigners supplied the initiative or participated in the under- 
takings. At Hankow, up the Yangtse River at the heart of 
Central China, there seem to have been at least three attempts 
to start daily Papers before one was published with any success. 
Ko Kung-chen’ records a Chao-wen Hsin-pao™ XX # ®t 
produced daily for a short time at Hankow as early as 1873. 
Its editor-publisher is believed to have been a Chinese, though 
his name Ai Hsiao-mei 3% /» #¥ sounds like a foreign trans- 
literation. The paper gained few readers, and was reduced to 
one issue in five days but still failed to earn expenses, and was 
abandoned. In 1874 another daily, employing in its title an 
honorific variant of the city’s name, Han-kao Jih-pao Wk 
H #8, was attempted by P. Rhodes, but with scarcely more 
success.** In 1880 a third futile effort was made, apparently 
under missionary auspices,* with the title Chao-wen Jih-pao 
W 3¢ A #, substantially the same as the 1873 title and 
signifying The Literary Illuminator. At length in 1893 the 
Han Pao ¥& #% was begun by Chinese and successfully published 
until 1900 when it perished in consequence of the editor’s 
participation in the revolt which a group of militant reformers 
undertook in June of that year. They proposed to proceed to 
Peking, liberate the Emperor Kuang Hsu and end the Empress 
Dowager’s reactionary regime. The Hankow viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung, a loyalist although one of the heartiest reformers 
76 
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and advocates of modern journalism before the counter-reform 
in 1898, was now with the reactionary party, and he crushed 
the revolt at the outset and executed the leaders. 

At Ningpo in 1881-1882 there was published a book-format 
news monthly Yung Pao Mi #% (Plate 21). This was secular 
in character and appears to have been edited by Chinese, 
although its publishing house name, Mei-hua Shu-kuan 32 48 
# ff, meaning American-Chinese Bookstore, may imply some 
foreign connection. The Yung Pao was priced at 20 cash a 
copy, 24 cents a year. It contained the usual matter from the 
Peking Gazettes, proclamations of local officials, general news 
of China and the world, and some articles pertinent to the 
current news, as for example in the second issue a sketch of 
Russian history, which had timely connection with the conflicts 
on the northwest reaches of the Chinese empire, terminating 
in 1881 in the retrocession of Kuldja by the treaty of 
St. Petersburg. 

At Amoy in 1886 a British missionary, C. Budd, published 
a few numbers of a monthly of general news, with some 
religious matter, written in the local dialect, with the title 
Hsia-men Hsin-pao BL P4 # 8. Three years later an Amoy 
illustrated paper, Hsia-men Hua-paol& Pi # #2, appeared for 
a short while, apparently conducted by Chinese.* 

At Tientsin the daily Shih Pao i #% was published 1886- 
1891, at $3.50 a year, in affiliation with the weekly English 
newspaper “The Chinese Times” which was issued under 
auspices of Jardine, Matheson & Company and ably edited by 
Alexander Michie, author and correspondent of “The London 
Times.” Notwithstanding this affiliation, it seems that the 
Shih Pao was started by Gustav Detring on behalf of the 
statesman Li Hung-chang # #§ %¢. Detring, for some twenty 
years the loyal and trusted adviser and aide of Li Hung-chang, 
was then the Tientsin commissioner of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, and with his combination of native German imperial- 
ism and official authority in the customs he rather lorded it over 
the port of Tientsin. Li Hung-chang’s part in the Shih Pao is 
evidenced by the fact that he personally invited Timothy 
Richard in 1890 to become the editor.* Li Hung-chang ki 
prized newspaper publicity. He had early learned its usefulness 
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in his diplomatic maneuvers and often contrived to turn to 
his own ends not only the Chinese and foreign press in China 
but also, through the foreign correspondents, the press of 
Europe and America.’ He kept a close eye on the foreign 
press, and his faithful American secretary Pethick had a regular 
assignment to find and translate items relating to China 
generally, or to Li Hung-chang personally. 

The Shih Pao was something of a class newspaper, and was 
represented to foreign advertisers as having an extensive 
circulation among high Chinese officials. Richard welcomed 
the editorial post as a pulpit to preach reform and progress to a 
large circle of highly placed Chinese in and about the imperial 
court. He was an educator and reform advocate, rather than 
a news editor. His editorials had to do with reform in general, 
recommending Western institutions, railways, the telegraph, 
liberal education in the arts and sciences, and measures to save 
the empire from an impending doom which most Chinese at 
that time did not even apprehend. Many of the editorials were 
reprinted by Chinese progressivists, however, and widely 
circulated.* Richard undertook editorially to dissipate the 
alarm caused among Chinese officials by the announcement of 
the Czar’s visit to the Far East. He urged princes and officials 
to travel abroad and learn something of the world. He 
introduced a weekly supplement containing scientific and 
general educational matter, illustrated with charts and 
diagrams, and generally having practical bearing upon 
problems of mechanical and industrial progress. After less 
than a year as the Shih Pao editor, Richard left to become 
secretary of the new Society for Diffusion of Knowledge at 
Shanghai. The Shih Pao was suspended a short time later, 
when “The Chinese Times” ended on the retirement of 
Alexander Michie; but the Shih Pao was resumed independently 
later. 

In 1898 or shortly before, the Chihli Gazette, Chih Pao 
iff #£, was begun at Tientsin. This was for a time associated 
with the “Bollettino Italiano dell’ Estremo Oriente,” a paper 
which seems to have had a brief and changeful career, indulging 
in Chinese and English as well as Italian,** and probably was 
an organ of Italian interests when in 1899 the situation in 
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China pointed to a parcelling out of the empire among the 
world powers. 

At Canton, Chang Chih-tung, while viceroy there, founded 
in 1886 the daily Kuang Pao Wt #2, that is, Canton Gazette.” 
His interest in the paper apparently was not generally known. 
The editor and manager, who was also regarded as founder 
and owner, was Kuang Ch’i-chao i Jt # who had been a 
student in America in a Chinese government educational 
mission and subsequently a secretary to Chang Chih-tung. The 
Kuang Pao was successfully published for four years, at $3.50 
annual subscription. It was printed from boldface type rather 
suggestive of advertising handbills. After Chang Chih-tung 
was transferred to Wuchang, the Kuang Pao at once had 
difficulties with the new Canton viceroy, Li Han-chang, brother 
of Li Hung-chang. In 1891, for some criticism construed as an 
insult to the viceregal regime, the paper was ordered suppressed. 
The publisher then transferred the paper to the extraterritorial 
care of a British subject, moved its office into the French 
concession. on Shameen and changed the title to Chung-hsi 
Jih-pao *P 1& H #%. But difficulties followed even in this 
metamorphosis, and after still another change of title, to 
Yuch-chiao Chi-wen 3% W& #2 BN, the paper expired in 
1891. 

Another Chinese daily, the Ling-nan Jih-pao i ii Hi #t, 
published in or about 1890 in the British concession on Shameen 
at Canton, proved troublesome to the foreign authority and 
was expelled by the British consul on the charge of having 
violated the treaty clause forbidding the use of the character I 
¥ , the word which from ancient times had served equally for 
Barbarian and Foreigner. The Ling-nan Jih-pao moved into 
Chinese jurisdiction and promptly had difficulties with the 
Chinese authorities. The Canton press in general tended to a 
hotspur disposition in keeping with the temperament of the 
Cantonese people. 

Canton newspapers were handicapped considerably by 
competition of the Chinese press at Hongkong, as later in 
Kiangsu province the Soochow and Wusih papers were handi- 
capped by the Shanghai press. Many papers published at 
Hongkong seem to have been designed as much for the Canton 
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and Macao public as for the Hongkong public. The daily 
Hongkong Yuch-Pao & #= % #i, that is, the Kuangtung 
Provincial Gazette of Hongkong, established in 1886 with an 
annual rate of $4, seems to have been intended especially for 
mainlan tion. 

The expedient of changing titles, as instanced in the case 
of the Hui Pao at Shanghai and the Kuang Pao at Canton, 
became a common recourse of Chinese publishers. Most often 
it was a maneuver to evade political interference. Frequently 
during the reform and revolutionary agitation, 1896-1911, and 
more frequently under the militaristic juntos after the revolu- 

tion, publishers of tenacious disposition would sidestep suppres- 
sion by simply taking new titles. The expedient served also 
in non-political embarassments, and became so common that 
it gave an exaggerated impression of newspaper turnover. The 
turnover was in fact large. The new press necessarily was 
subject to ill-judged starts, ephemeral attempts and fitful 
changes, in the chaotic progress of the intellectual and economic 
changes underlying its development. But often an essential 
continuity in newspaper organization was concealed under a 
series of titles, and actual changes in ownership and manage- 
ment were not so numerous as would appear. 

On the eve of the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895 and the 
reform movement which this war precipitated, there were about 
a dozen newspa spapers in more or less steady publication in the 
chief port cities.** Especially at Hongkong and Shanghai, the 
daily paper, the foundation of a public press, had become 
established. The beginning of the modern Chinese press was 
accomplished. These papers primarily served the trading 
population of the ports, especially the new class of compradores 
who functioned as intermediaries between Chinese and foreign 
traders. But by 1894 these papers were also read by progressive 
elements of the population in the hinterland, and the modern 
newspaper at least was known even in the far interior. It 
remained for progressive tendencies and the new interest in the 
outside world to penetrate the country and widen the demand 
for such papers, and for sharper intellectual changes to vary the 
demand and to bring into existence magazines and specialized 
periodicals of all sorts. 
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The newspaper proprietors included Chinese and foreign 
capitalists, and in a few instances Chinese owners were govern- 
ment officials. Generally the owners were interested in profits 
only. Publications which were designed for propaganda 
usually perished in consequence. The papers which gained a 
firm footing were in the main business-like organs of news, 
with little or no tendency to meddle in public affairs or to try 
to move public opinion. Their share in the incipient revolu- 
tionary reform was implicit rather than explicit. As contrasted 
with the purposeful organs of the reform and revolutionary 
agitation of the next few years, these earlier papers were 
spiritless productions. Foreigners sometimes accused the news- 
papers of being anti-foreign,” and Chinese sometimes accused 
them of being anti-Chinese. But the newspaper proprietors as 
arule, whether Chinese or foreign, were endeavoring to publish 
profitably and tried to avoid offense either to the Chinese 
government and public or to the representatives of foreign 
powers. The growing anti-foreign sentiment towards the end 
of the century was reflected in the press, and in 1895 Box 
found the papers generally hostile to foreign missions except 
in the case of medical work. But in 1890 Edkins* found the 
papers moderately favorable towards foreigners and inclined to 
ignore the missionaries. With rare exceptions such as W: 
Tao’s paper at Hongkong and the British-owned Shun Pao at 
Shanghai, there was no criticism of the Chinese government. 
Until the eruptions which began with the Sino-Japanese war, 
the new press in general achieved the discreet paradox of being 
both pro-Chinese and pro-foreign. The Chinese generally 
regarded newspaper publication as just another form of 
Western business. Newsboys had to argue the merits of the 
papers they sold in streets and teashops. 

The actual conduct of the newspapers was with scarcely 
an exception wholly in Chinese hands. The Hu Pao, estab- 
lished by the British publishers of the “North-China Daily 
News” at Shanghai, was for years administered separately by 
a Chinese group which technically leased the Chinese edition, 
until it was sold to a Japanese group (see in Chapter V). 
Newspaper staffs generally received modest pay, and did not 
have the respect of scholars and gentry. Apart from notable 
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exceptions like Wang T’ao, the editors generally were mediocre 
scholars who had come under more or less foreign influence. 
Many were unsuccessful examination candidates, with no love 
for the Manchu government and a jealous grudge against abler 
scholars who had passed the civil examinations and made way 
into officialdom and its honors and opportunities for enrich- 
ment. But they generally had little or no fighting spirit and 
much of the Chinese genius for avoiding trouble, and tended 
to the safety of silence in regard to the faults of government at 
home and the aggressions ca foitign powers. Editorial rivalry 
between papers rarely went beyond ludicrous pen fights over 
inconsequential things. Except for the translators, who served 
a distinct function and because of special education received 
some preference, the staffs usually consisted of a large number 
of men of all tasks. Original news-gathering, the aspect of 
journalism which in aggressive civilizations ranks as adven- 
turous and glamorous and even heroic, in China developed 
slowly and remained on the border line of respectability. The 
inquiring reporter was suspect, and his job was unpopular. 
The favorite task was writing the flowery essays which served 
as editorial articles. 

Most of the papers published daily editorials, but these 
articles inclined to belletristics and were often sickly com- 
positions in the conventional pattern of the wen chang & ‘ff. 
the civil examination essays, commonly with a set length of 
twelve hundred characters. Contributed essays and verse were 
also published, and no payment was made for them. By 
Chinese tradition, printer and copyist were legitimate earners 
but writers should not be mercenary. The sentiment was 
rather that the newspaper favored both contributor and editorial 
writer by publishing their compositions. Contributed matter, 
like the editorial matter, tended to high-flown literary styles. 
The news and advertisements, however, by which the papers 
gained circulation and profit, had to be written in simpler 
style, and moreover required something new in Chinese diction 
to convey the numerous ideas common to Western journalism 
but novel to the Chinese. From the outset the new press had 
to make its own journalese, following in general the terse 
syntax of the conventional documentary style but loosening 
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where necessary for clarity, and using familiar characters in so 
far as possible, in the manner known among foreigners as 
“easy wenli.” 

The foreign news and the domestic news adapted from the 
foreign press often suffered in the process of translation, not 
only from translators’ language deficiency but also from want 
of background for discerning the significance of foreign news, 
and the difficulty of expunging the anti-Chinese prejudices 
which characterized the foreign press reports of events in 
China. It was scarcely possible to treat any Sino-foreign issue 
or incident adequately without offense to one side or the other. 
Trade and shipping news, easy to get and print in a routine 
manner, occupied a large share of space in all the newspapers. 
This department of the news ranked lowest in conventional 
esteem, though generally highest in proportional quantity in 
view of the mercantile interests of the majority of subscribers. 
Advertisements, which were mostly brief notices inserted by 
the large foreign shipping, insurance and trading companies, 
probably returned less revenue than subscriptions. Chinese 
business had not begun to alter so as to have a need for 
newspaper advertising. The chief division of the newspaper 
contents, always occupying ranking position, consisted of the 
imperial edicts and memorials, and the provincial proclamations 
and yamen news, all reproduced verbatim as in the Peking 
Gazettes and the Yuan Men Pao (see in Chapter I). The old 
gazette business had subsisted wholly by these, and the new 
press relied as much on them as on the new and alien forms 
of news. The contents of the newspapers were divided into 
departments, and the news subdivisions were often labeled with 
fanciful standing captions. The divisions were distributed 
according to sheets, not pages, so that the paper could be read 
simultaneously by several persons without inconvenience. — 

Almost without exception the new daily papers used | 
foreign printing equipment. The size of these papers, and 
later the quantity of production, necessitated foreign printing 
presses and these in turn required metallic type and newsprint 
paper. Metallic typography was known in China and still in 
use in native forms during the 19th century,” but had not 
supplanted wooden type or the wood block because the wood 
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outlasted soft type metals under the Chinese method of brushing 
ink over the type face. The slanting strokes of the ink brush 
wore down metal reliefs more rapidly than grained wood 
reliefs. Pressure inking by means of rollers was the essential 
difference in Western printing technique. For half a century 
foreigners, mostly missionaries, experimented with punches 

matrices to improve the manufacture of Chinese metal 
type.” William Gamble, an Irish-American in charge of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press at Shanghai, in 1860 adapted the 
then new electrotype process to the making of Chinese type 
matrices. He is also credited with introducing the standard 
modern Chinese font in which the type are arranged according 
to the K’ang Hsi radicals.” The new magazine press in China, 
like the book press,’ for a time employed lithography, which 
was introduced by Medhurst when still fairly new in Europe. 
With the expansion of the press, metallic typography and 
machine printing came into general use. 

Western invention touched the new press in other ways. 
The telegraph accelerated the tempo of news in China as else- 
where, and broke the old empire-wide Peking Gazette system 
long before the fall of the throne finally removed the source 
of the Gazette press. In 1871 the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company linked Hongkong and Shanghai by cable, landing 
the Shanghai end secretly because of Chinese government 
opposition. Contact was made with Nagasaki and thence 
with Vladivostock. A few years later, in connection with 
military operations in Turkestan, the Chinese government 
became convinced of the utility of the telegraph. The Chinese 
Telegraph Administration was formed in 1881 to control the 
land line from Shanghai to Tientsin laid in 1881 and extended 
to Peking in 1884, and the line from Shanghai to Hankow 
laid in 1882-1884. Enterprising newspapers at once used the 
wire to obtain edicts of extraordinary interest. The govern- 
ment also telegraphed edicts to viceroys and governors who 
released them to the Yuan Men Pao and the new journals in 
advance of the arrival of the Peking Gazettes. 

Steam navigation on the coast and rivers and canals, like 
the railways later, permitted speedier newspaper circulation and 
tended to give the larger city papers a competitive advantage 
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over local papers soon to appear in adjacent smaller cities. The 
letter-hongs, the old native posts which carried the papers 
before the modern post office was opened, used the steamers 
and launches” for years before 1896 when the Chinese Imperial 
Post Office was established. The post office in 1897 granted 
special newspaper rates, and gave the press a uniform means 
of distribution cheaper than the old private posts. This tended 
further to centralize and strengthen the newspaper business and 
to facilitate the diffusion of its services. 

The new Chinese press was influenced as much by Western 
mechanical invention as by the innate character of Western 
journalism. But these were merely two aspects of the same 
new culture which was invading China. Physical science and 
its applications were intrinsic in the Western civilization. 
The spirit of the machine civilization which prompted the new 
press could not have entered China without its mechanical 
concomitants. 


Cuaprer VIII 
LIANG CH’LCH’AO AND THE REFORM PRESS. 


Liang Ch’i-ch’ao # % #8 rounded out the pioneer work 
of Wang T’ao. He did for the magazine press what Wang 
T’ao had done for the newspaper press. Using the periodical 
as his reform weapon he effectually demonstrated its possi- 
bilities for public leadership and established crusading journal- 
ism in China. He joined scholarship to journalism and 
elevated the generally from a trade in news to a social 
and literary es worthy of the attention and efforts of the 
most learned. Though generally remembered as a reformer, 
educator and scholarly author, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao during most 
of his lifetime regarded himself as a journalist,” and the bulk 
of his voluminous writings first appeared in his own magazines. 
Following is a partial translation of an essay which he wrote 
early in his career, about 1896, on the Value of the Periodical 
Press in National Affairs.’*° 

Strength or weakness of nations varies directly with the openness 
or obstruction of channels of intercommunication. If his arteries be 

a person sickens. If culture be not disseminated the people 
remain dull rustics. Because highways were unopened, Ch'in #€ 
and Yuch j& [pre-imperial kingdoms, corresponding to modern Shensi 
and Chekiang] each ignored the other’s state, whether prosperity or 
want, ing it a matter of no concern. Because dialects were 
unlike, Min i and Yuch 9%} [corresponding to Fukien and Kuangtung] 
regarded the Middle Kingdoms [i.c., the early China proper] as er 
countries. And the provinces of the nation do thus even to-day. 
Because the government and the people are not in mutual touch, the 
imperial benevolence can not permeate the empire and diffuse its 

. . + Civil servants can juggle and intrigue one 
with another to corrupt ends. "or Chinese people and the foreign 
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peoples are not in mutual touch and have not the acquaintanceship 
proper between one’s self and one’s 1 nthe teeelcscinaad 
scholars [i.e., conservative officials] y talk nonsense. In conse- 
quence for several decades China has humiliation. 


To remove these obstacles and achieve mutual understanding, 
are many means but the first step is a public press. To tek cee end 
eyes, a and ton; is to be utterly incapacitated. The nations of 
the world stand side by side to-day, intimately as neighbors. The 
Chinese people, within our own country, should be like co-dwellers in 
one room. But we know nothing of the state of affairs among adjacent 
nations. And, worse, we do not hear or even care to inquire what our 
own countrymen are doing. This is having ears and eyes and yet not 
having ears and eyes. Al ough the government has plans and 
for the public good, it can not publish them to the people. Although 
the people suffer bitter distress, they can not report their grievances to 
the rulers. This is having throat and tongue and yet not having throat 
and tongue. To effectuate hearing, secing and speaking, and so to 
remedy the aoe pe of people and rulers—that is the function of the 
public press. . . 

The great newspapers of the Western peoples report the proceedings 
of parliaments, ee budgets and fiscal problems, reece ant aon 
statistics, circumstances of strategic significance all over the worl 
— or depression in industries and the employment conditions of 

le, the progress of learned societies and institutions, the 
Sacsaailane of commodity prices on the markets, the actions of neigh- 
boring nations, increases and reductions in military strength, new laws 
and amendments, new scientific theories and mechanical inventions. 
There are various specialized periodicals. People interested in politics 
may peruse official gazettes, in phy i. wong reviews, in 
military affairs navy and army s, in agriculture farm papers, in 
commerce the organs of commercial associations, in Aime 
journals, in engineering engineering papers, and in the several sciences 
a great variety of magazines on astronomy, mathematics, sound, light, 
chemistry, electricity; all written and edited by authoritative specialists. 
For each branch of knowledge there is a journal. The discovery of a 
new fact or theory in any field of learning is an item for the corres- 
ponding — organ. Complicated or difficult subject-matter is 
illustrated by diagrams or visualized by tables. Published in the 
morning, the news by evening is disseminated e here. Persons in 
positions of responsibility rat no worry lest due publicity be obstructed. 
The learned have the benefit of others’ achievements to improve their 
own. Since some periodicals must be in styles too difficult for all to 
read, there are also magazines for women and children. There is great 
variety in frequency of issue: quarterlies, monthlies, semi-monthlies, 
= — intervals of seven, five, three and two days, dailies 
and papers issued twice a day. The governments the as 
birds protect their young. The people delight to read the pape assis 
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delight to follow scents. The more the people read the press, the more 
intelligent they become; the greater the press, the stronger the nation. 
This is wholly a consequence of facility of intercommunication and 
mutual knowledge and understanding. 

The press is in such a position in the affairs of the [Western] 
nations, therefore, that there are men who were editors yesterday and 
to-day are active officers of government; and there are officials who, 
dismissed from high posts in the morning, in the evening enter news- 
paper offices. In matters of national me newspapers are often in 
close contact with government. For example, in the case of the Turko- 
Russian war and the German-Austrian-Italian alliance, all the world 
looked to the editorial expressions of The London Times. No sooner 
was a leading article written than it was flying along telegraph and cable. 
Such is the importance that the world attaches to the press. 

On the other hand, England, Germany and Japan have libel laws, 
with provisions for punishments. Why so? Because newspaper 
contents are often not mere trivialities of news but yarns and scandals. 
Such stuff, concocted in the news offices and printed without thought, 
is not only useless in respect to solving the problems of the time but is 
wholly injurious to public morals. This is the first mischief of Western 
j ism. In reporting war news and describing the state of enemy 
nations, newspapers sometimes give false accounts of the adversary’s 
condition, empty talk derived from boasting gossips [lit., marketplace 
tigers] and ished without confirmation. In extreme cases the 
newspapers play on popular psychology and fabricate false reports. A 
nation’s army at the front may be in utter defeat, and yet the home 

pers may report it victorious, misleading the public and gravely 
eat g its cause. This is a second mischief of Western journalism. 
Newspapers in criticizing individuals and events somctimes abuse or 
praise ing to the journalists’ personal predilections and prejudices 
and so do more damage than arms and armies; or they may flatter 
powerful persons in return for emolument or preferment; or blackmail 
the rich and influential, extorting like thugs, and perverting the truth. 
= is a third wie, of age tog ism. Journalists arene 

over or reprint matter, or like scavengers pick up gossip an 

rumors on the streets, or having exhausted their talents indulge in sheer 
verbiage to fill space [lit., simply spread words], padding out anecdotes 
and spinning yarns. Such contents are bad in sense a badly written. 
This is a fourth mischief of Western journalism. Some editors although 
they translate and report much news and print creditable editorials, 
eliminating things unfit to publish and evincing a good grasp of 
essentials, still will inject personal bias and so give fi saw i pe 
inconsistent with actualities. Such writing may have the merit of inter- 
pretative thinking but still has the fault of lacking forthright candor [lit., 
the fault of not being like the classic Odes]. This is a fifth mischief of 
Western journalism. These defects fetter the newspaper press. They 
cause the few self-respecting people to regard the newspapers as grubs 
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and thieves [i.e., public enemies] and the press as a fountain of invented 
sensation. This is a great pity. oli 

In establishing newspapers in China it is impossible to duplicate at 
ence: the iclighietlat ak alae Western press. In the West, whenever 
parliaments debate and enact resolutions, these are published to all the 
world; representatives of the pa are asked to come to the sessions 
and report them. But in China, the government can not keep its 


resolves too secret. The Chinese le themselves, not to speak of 
foreigners, know nothing of the true ter of the acts of the court. 
In the West, matters concerning the tion, products, industries and 


commerce all are daily recorded and duly published. Open a al 
and these matters are all there. Everything is printed in the 
so known to everybody, But in China, there is no systematic ein 
the people and their crafts. Even the prefects and magistrates who are 
placed directly over the people do not know the conditions and 
occupations of the folk in their petty jurisdictions; to say nothing of the 
imperial court. In the West, governments establish schools and: the 
learned establish technical institutions and societies in the interest of 
science, manufacturing, industry and various specialized activities; and 
as a result of their studies and research, discoveries emerge every day. 
These are published in the press immediately, and everybody vies one 
with another to read the first news of them. But in China, persons who 
pursue such research studies are as rare as phoenix plumes and unicorn 
horns. How can one expect them to become technical authorities or to 
luce inventions? For these reasons, the distinctive merits of the 
‘estern press are such as we can not now have. Then what should be 
the aim of our papers? These: 


know the general condition pei nations and the causes of strengtl 
and prosperity or weakness and lps, and. ths be not ‘like ety 
barbarian tribesmen regarding — as a eighty power: 

0 frog: siting =; the boro. 6 eae aee Jag tela 


To report in detail the new government measures in the several 
provinces, so that readers may know that the modern innovations actually 
do yield benefits; and also realize the difficulties of those in authority, 
and their aims. Then there will be few obstructionists. 

To delve into and fully expose details of important Sino-foreign 
problems, so that readers may understand that China is not established 
internationally, that because of internal disorganization China is humili- 
ated by other nations, and that because of our ignorance of international 
law we are duped by other nations; and thus to stimulate the new 
learning, and cause readers to give thought to purging the nation of its 
a 

lish important books on political science and on the arts, so 
davon rs may understand the sources and the applications of practical 
knowledge, and its constant progress; and thus relinquish the old 
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examination system of study, the icles scholarship and belletristics, 
and cease to take complacement pride in such learning. 

If we carry out aims, after a time customs gradually will be 
liberalized and the hundred neglected things gradually will be raised to 
their due position. The national prestige gradually will become 
established. After ten years there may begin to be erected gradually a 
structural basis essential to a great public press. 

From the time of its first crystallization during the Sino- 
Japanese war, 1894-1895, the reform program included as one 
of its main objectives the establishment of a modern public 
press. K’ang Yu-wei HE 47 48, doughty chief of the Reform, 
composed a petition urging the throne against concluding a 
premature peace with Japan, and proposing measures by which 
the empire might yet be able to hold its own against the small 
but efficient enemy. One proposal was for newspapers to be 
published as a means of enlightening the public. K’ang Yu-wei 
circulated the petition among fellow scholars gathered at 
Peking in 1895 ‘ee the regular triennial metropolitan examina- 
tion, and obtained 604 signatures. The document reached the 
attention of the emperor Kuang Hsu through private channels. 
The peace was signed 17th April, 1895, two days before the 
petition was to have been memorialized formally by the 
censorate. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had studied at K’ang Yu-wei’s school at 
Canton, and during the reform movement was his able ally. 
K’ang was the master of the reform, Liang the publicist. Both 
were active in organizations which began to spring up in 1895 
to pr te the reform program, especially the Ch’iang Hsueh 
Hui aa # , which meant, in effect, Association for the Study 
of National Power. The group organized at Peking under 
this name had a book concern, Ch’iang Hsuch Shu-chu sf 4 
J} to publish and reprint works bearing upon the reform. 
This group in August, 1895, started a daily as a campaign 
medium. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was the editor. This paper at 
first contained chiefly reprint matter, largely drawn from 
Allen’s “Review of the Times” and the writings of Timothy 
Richard, and the reformers paid Allen a tremendous com- 
pliment by entitling their daily the Wan-kuo Kung-pao ji WA 
BR. is was consistent with Chinese literary practice. 
But Timothy Richard, who was busily trying to aid the 
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reformers at Peking in any way he might, regarded it not as 
a gracious acknowledgement but as a matter of prudence, 
because this title had proved “safe.”** He prevailed upon the 
group to change, and the paper was renamed Chung-wai 
Chi-wen 4-42, that is, Sino-foreign News. Under the new 
title the daily took a new character. Original articles on 
reform doctrines were printed, presumably mainly written by 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself; and also news of China and of the 
world generally. The Ch’iang Hsueh Hui engaged a pao-fang 
to print the paper and also to circulate it along with the gazettes. 
The expense was borne by the reform society, and the paper 
was distributed gratis to a thousand or more Peking Gazette 
subscribers on the list of this particular pao-fang. The paper 
was generally four leaves, printed from wooden type, and in 
the conventional small gazette format. It came to an abrupt 
end after it had been in publication for only a few months. 
The censor Yang Ch’ung-i #§ 4% 4 denounced the Ch’iang 
Hsuch Hui and its chief Peking sponsor, the Hanlin acade- 
mician Wen T’ing-shih % #€ 3X. Silenced at the political 
metropolis, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao at once moved to the new 
commercial metropolis, Shanghai, and continued his reform 
propaganda by similar means but, with the benefit of his 
Peking experience, to far greater effect. 

At Shanghai the reformers opened another publishing 
office, Ch’iang Hsueh Hui Shu-chii, located by the Race Course 
off Nanking Road in the International Settlement, with a fund 
of Tls. 1,500 contributed by the viceroy Chang Chih-tung and 
others. Here a daily organ was published, and this was 
entitled, with more boldness than discretion, the Ch’iang 
Hsuch Pao * % #%. From this sprang the vogue for the 
term Hsueh-Pao in reform periodical titles. The Ch'iang 
Hsueh Pao was printed from metal type, and was somewhat 
of an advance over its Peking predecessor. The first issue, 
r2th January, 1896, bore a double dating, first by Confucian 
chronology the year 2373, then by the conventional reign year. 
This altogether unmercenary publication appeared with a 
simple business-like statement, a contrast to the rhetorical 
announcement of the mercenary Shun Pao (see in Chapter VI). 
Following is a full translation. 
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Announcement.—This publishing house is just now in process of 
organization. Its object is to promote the study of the fundamental 
sources of national power. Copies of the paper will be delivered free 
of charge for one month, after which a subscription fee will be charged. 
Whoever desires to read the paper may subscribe at our office and receive 

News of current events is not so fully covered in this first issue 
as we wish, because of limited space. In future we shall publish more 
news. We have much valuable material on hand, and it has not been 
omitted because of negligence. We hope our readers will appreciate 


In March, 1896, in consequence of the representations of 
the censor Yang Chung-i, Wen T’ing-shih was dismissed and 
banished by imperial edict, and the activities of the reform 
societies everywhere were for a time checked. Although 
operating within the supposedly safe jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai, the Chang Hsueh Pao and its 
office had to be metamorphosed. The reformers went through 
process of dissolving their concern, and in opening anew they, 
carefully effaced signs of connection with the outlawed reform 
society and the whole K’ang Yu-wei party. Ts. 700 remained 
in the treasury, and Tls. 500 were recovered from selling books 
and office fixtures. In the accounts of the new concern this 
money was entered as contributions from Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and 
his associate Wang K’ang-nien €£ HE 4F, who had also been 
active in reform propaganda at Peking, and now joined in the 
editorial work at Shanghai, and became an able editor-publisher 
but a political turncoat. Two years later, when it became 
expedient, Wang K’ang-nien turned counter-reformist. 

The new organization at Shanghai was named the Shih 
Wu Pao Kuan from its periodical publication the Shih Wu Pao 
RE % #£, literally, The Needs of the Times. The periodical 
came to be known in English as the Chinese Progress. The 
first number was issued 9th August, 1896, and the succeeding 
numbers were published on a ten-day schedule instead of daily. 
The magazine schedule was more appropriate to Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s purposes and talents, and he never again burdened 
himself with the strenuous routine of daily publication. The 
Shih Wu Pao was lithographed, and was larger than the daily 
Ch’iang Hsueh Pao, having 20 to 30 leaves the issue. The 


magazine contained a considerable amount of news, even 
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including selected documents from the Peking Gazettes. 
There was much translated material, not only news but 
editorial matter. There were also serials drawn from foreign 
works, such as for instance a biography of George Washington 
and a history of railway development in Great Britain with a 
résumé of British law relating to railways. Much of the 
original matter was written by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself. His 
celebrated reform essay, Pien-fa T’ung-I #8 w: ih Bk, was 
published in the Shih Wu Pao. The magazine was the very 
gospel of the reform, and quickly became known throughout 
the empire. The viceroy at Nanking, Liu K’un-I #) +) —, 
recommended the Shih Wu Pao in strong terms to his sub- 
ordinates and to scholars generally, and other viceroys and 
the governors of progressive tendency similarly encouraged its 
circulation, and many of them contributed to the publishing 
fund. At Peking the imperial court was turning in favor of 
reform, and no suppression edict came down. In April, 1898, 
the Shih Wu Pao had a circulation of some 10,000 copies, 
reaching all parts of the empire. 

Having made the Shih Wu Pao a master organ of the 
reform, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao left Shanghai late in 1897, apparently 
in consequence of disagreements with his colleague Wang 
K’ang-nien, and returned to Peking where his presence was no 
longer objectionable. The imperial court was gradually intro- 
ducing some of the reform projects. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was 
placed in charge of one of these new undertakings, an official 
Translation Bureau, with a grant of Tls. 1,000 monthly for 
producing books on the sciences and Western learning 
generally. At the metropolitan examination carly in 1898 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao for a last time tried for the chin-shih degree. 
He had become a provincial graduate in 1889, when only 
sixteen years old, and had promptly gone to Peking for the 
next metropolitan examination, but failed then and also in each 
succeeding attempt. 

At Shanghai, the Shih Wu Pao went forward under the 
management of Wang K’ang-nien, assisted by a relative Wang 
Ta-chiin 4 % #9 and by Tseng Ching-I ft #k Jt, adopted son 
of Marquis Tseng, the ambassador to Russia and envoy to 
England and France. Tseng Ching-I had begun a career in 
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official life and left it to join the reform agitation, and served 
the Shih Wu Pao as a translator. The three men as joint 
editor-managers enlarged their undertaking by introducing a 
Daily Chinese Progress, Shih Wu Jih Pao We % Hi #k, begun 
at the middle of the third intercalary lunar month, 5th May, 
1898. This paper at first was exceedingly well edited, and 
with the advantage of the goodwill of the Shih Wu Pao, at 
once became prominent. 

Another new Shanghai daily, the Su Pao #& #8, at this time 
was going even beyond the general reform tendencies, which 
were radical enough, and was becoming an organ of revolution- 
ary propaganda. The title equally signified Kiangsu Province 
Gazette and Revival Gazette. The paper had been begun in 
1896 by a progressivist Hu Chang iJ Bi. His wife was a 
Japanese, and he placed the proprietorship of the Sw Pao in 
her name and registered it at the Japanese consulate as a 
Japanese property. Even so, the undertaking proved hazard- 
ous, and Hu Chang relinquished the paper to Ch’en Fan pi fii, 
who had been a prefect in Kiangsi province and a loyal 
imperialist, now turned revolutionary. A group of able and 
bold propagandists gathered around the Su Pao, and in spite 
of conservative officials, continued the paper in more and more 
radical tenor, without a change of name, for five years after 
the counter-reform in September, 1898 (see in Chapter X). 

Meanwhile there was a large outcrop of magazines at 
Shanghai which specialized in the educational aspects of the 
reform, These were generally the work of Chinese who had 
been istudents in mission schools: The T’umg Hsueh Pao 
3 } #%, that is in effect a Journal of General Knowledge, was 
begun in 1897 and issued at ten-day intervals like the Shih Wu 
Pao, but two years later reduced to a semi-monthly. | Its 
contents dealt with history, geography, the physical sciences 
and foreign languages. In some issues there were specimens 
of English and other languages, introduced for purposes of 
language study. This magazine thus was a forerunner of the 
later bilingual papers designed specifically for language 
students. Of a more specialized character was a journal of 
agriculture, Nung Hsueh Pao St # #%, also begun at Shanghai 
in 1897, first as a semi-monthly and then increased to a ten-day 
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schedule. This magazine met with considerable success in 
connection with reform activities centered on the agricultural 
conditions of China. The agricultural reform propaganda was 
doctrinaire and impractical, and surprisingly popular. The 
Nung Hsueh Pao in 1898 passed into Japanese hands, and in 
all ran through 315 issues. 

The Sin Hsieh Pao, as self-spelled, i %# #& (Hsin Hsueh 
Pao), also begun at Shanghai in 1897, was the organ of two 
groups, a society for the new learning, Hsin Hsueh Hui 
$7 4&7, and a mathematical society, Suan Hsueh Hui #4 #7, 
This magazine followed the missionary manner of having an 
English table of contents. The first issue had four articles, 
three of which are typical of the reform journalists’ efforts to 
handle huge fields of knowledge at single strokes: ~* 


A Society on Mathematics, 
The Principles of Government, 
The Medical Treatment, 

The Western Sciences. 


Of a similar nature was a Shih Hsueh Pao VE # #k, that is, 
Journal of Physical Sciences. This magazine too was started 
at Shanghai in 1897, and lasted through only some ten issues. 
Another scientific journal, Ko-chih Hsin-pao tr 3 #i ®t. 
begun in 1898, instead of simply expiring along with the rest 
of these early efforts, was taken over by the Jesuit organization 
at Siccawei and merged with its ] Wen Lu (see in Chapter V). 

The Ts'ui Pao % #%, which may be translated Select News, 
a weekly of general world news, making much use of trans- 
lations of Reuter’s dispatches, began in 1897 at Shanghai; as 
also the Ch’iu Shih Pao  3& #k, in effect The Truth Seeker, 
a magazine devoted to the new learning, containing much 
material drawn from French sources. Of a different character, 
and no doubt influenced by the example of the missionary 
children’s magazines, was the Ch'in Wo Pao  %& #%. The 
title, literally Ask Me, matched the catechetical style of the 
contents, and the periodical was essentially a textbook for 
juvenile education. It was begun at Shanghai in 1898, as also 
a Kung Shang Hsueh Pao X. ¥§ % #2, a weekly journal of 
industrial and commercial science, which lasted only a short 
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time and was a forerunner of various organs devoted to the 
new trade and industry. 

Alongside these high-minded and idealistic magazines 
which advocated and undertook to inform and educate the 
spreading progressive sentiments, there arose at Shanghai in 
1897-1898 some half dozen pictorial periodicals of more or less 
obscene character. The fact that these were published without 
hindrance in the International Settlement was a cause of 
indignation to Ernest Box.” A publishing establishment 
adjoining the Central Police Station of the International Settle- 
ment issued an illustrated monthly Ch’ing Lou Pao if HE Ht, 
which means Brothel Gazette. Another concern, named The 
Virtuous Altruism ## 4 42, Te Jen Li, on Nanking Road, 
published the Fei Yun Ko it 3 |, literally the Chamber of 
the Flying Clouds, a fancy synonym for Brothel. And there 
was even a daily paper, self styled as a sort of comic, and 
entitled Yu Hsi Pao We §&% #2, which might be translated the 
Theater-Goer or the Sport. This daily, begun in 1897, con- 
tained among its pictures many photographs of the demi- 
mondaine population then concentrated in resorts on Soochow 
Road ‘in the International Settlement. 

Reform organs more or less modeled after the Ch’iang 
Hsueh Pao and Shih Wu Pao rapidly spread with the reform 
agitation to cities in all parts of the empire. At Macao, 1897- 
1898, a group of the party of K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 

ublished an organ at first entitled Kuang Shih-Wu Pao WK WE ¥ 
i, that is, the Shih Wu Pao of Kuangtung Province, shortly 
changed to Chih Hsin Pao $0 # #k, literally, Learn the New. 
At Hangchow also in 1897 there was published for some ten 
numbers only a Ching Shih Pao #6 tt: #2, that is, a journal 
for Setting the Age in Order, which contained reform essays 
and translated matter from the French and English press. At 
Changsha, capital of Hunan province, an intellectual center 
noted for venturesome thinking, the Hsiang Hsueh Hsin-pao 
Wi 4 Pi FL, was published (1897-1898) in association with a 
school devoted to the new learning, and gained much attention 
as an organ of the K’ang Yu-wei party. The character hsiang, 
from the Hsiang River, tributary to the Yangtse, merely 
signified the Changsha locality. There also was published a 
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daily Hsiang Pao %i #2, which K’ang Yu-wei rated as the best 
of all the reform newspapers.” Its editor was the militant 
scholar T’ang Ts’ai-ch’ang if 4 ff who was martyred at 
Wuchang in June, 1900, for having a leading part in the same 
revolt in which the editor of the Han Pao was implicated 
(see in Chapter VII). 

In the far western province Szechuan, at Chungking in 
1897 there was begun the Y# Pao i #2, which scems to be the 
Chungking Gazette mentioned in the foreign press at Shanghai 
in 1898 for its repeated attacks against Christian missions. At 
Chengtu, capital of Szechuan, the Shu Hsueh Pao 3) 4 # 
was begun in 1898; and soon after an affiliate Ts’ung Shu Pao 
it # Hk, that is, Reprint Compilations. These joint periodicals 
were produced by a book concern, apparently as a matter of 
taking advantage of the new learning and the reform interests, 
rather than propagating the cause for its own sake. The 
Shu Hsueh Pao was more in the character of a newspaper than 
a reform organ, and contained a large amount of Szechuan 
provincial news as well as items from other parts of China and 
from abroad. It was printed from wooden type, while almost 
all the reform organs were lithographed. 

At Tientsin in 1897 a notable journal was begun, the 
Kuo Wen Pao Wil Bil #2, that is, National News, first as a daily, 
but after about one month reduced to a ten-day schedule with 
the amended title Kuo-wen Hui-pao (i il #é #8. This was 
primarily a newspaper, and was distinguished for unusually 
wide coverage, with translations from the Russian, German 
and French as well as the English and Japanese press. While 
not a crusading organ, the Kuo-wen Hui-pao was edited with 
much courage and in harmony with the temper of the new 
times. For instance, in 1898 it published the fact that the 
imperial government refused to receive a memorial from the 
reformers regarding Russian aggressions. The paper survived 
the counter-reform, and for many years ranked as the best 
Chinese periodical in North China. 

At Wusih, the progressive little city some 80 miles inland 
from Shanghai, there appeared a magazine particularly note- 
worthy for being the work of a woman and for being written 
in the conversational style: the Wusih Pai-hua Pao 4 & (3 fF #, 
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begun in May 1898. The editor-publisher was Miss Ch’iu 
Yu-fang 3¢ i 4%. After four issues on a five-day schedule, 
she changed the magazine to semi-monthly schedule, and also 
changed the title to Chung-kuo Kuan-yin Pai-hua Pao ** 
* & A #4 #, indicating the Mandarin spoken style of 
language rather than a local dialect. The Wusih dialect, one 
of the Wu 3% group, though distinguished for euphony and 
also for being closely akin to the court speech of the T’ang 
dynasty, is current in only a small area. This Wusih magazine, 
though conducted by a woman, does not seem to have been 
intended especially for women readers, but as a general 
educational organ. 

At the climax of the reform movement, during the Hundred 
Days in the summer of 1898, one of the Peking Gazettes was 
carrying in its daily issues a supplementary department contain- 
ing matter drawn from the new press (Plate 8). The supple- 
ment was headed Shih Wu Pao, the title of the Shanghai 
reform magazine, now a synonym for progressive journalism 
known all over the empire. This supplement broke the 
tradition that the Gazettes should contain nothing but state 
documents released from the imperial palace. The innovation 
had sanction of the government, as evidenced by the fact that 
this edition of the Gazette was for official circulation by official 
posts. Such adjunction of the new journalism to the old 
Gazette press became fairly common during the few remaining 
years before the revolution. But it came too late for the old 
Gazette system to save itself by grafting the new press upon 
itself. The new press had already taken the field. 

The reformers strongly approved newspapers in principle 
and especially emphasized the importance of foreign news, 
but they were not satisfied with the port city papers, like the 
Shun Pao and Sin Wan Pao, which were business-like under- 
takings, commercialized news services. ‘The reformers wanted 
a spirited press, to move the public. So thoroughly did they 
wage propaganda in their own magazines that the Chinese 
public generally thereafter regarded propaganda as a normal 
function of the periodical press. Incidentally to their periodical 
crusading, the reformers introduced a variety of specialized 
periodicals, and thus launched the modern Chinese magazine 
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press, which became so popular that it overran the appropriate 
limits of a periodical press. The magazines in a few years 
came to print such a large amount of general matter that they 
infringed heavily upon the proper field of the book press. 

The Ch’uan Hsueh P'ien,'* in many respects the out- 
standing document of the reform, contains an essay exhorting 
people to use the periodical press. The essay gives a reform 
propagandist’s view of the new press. Through the wide 
currency of the Ch’uan Hsueh Pien, the opinions in the essay 
tended largely to shape the new public conception of the press. 
There is irony in the fact that Chang Chih-tung, sponsor of 
this symposium of reform essays, turned reactionary at the 
counter-reform only a few months later, and during the years 
of the reaction condemned to death able editors and stopped 
excellent papers such as the Han Pao. Following is a full 
translation of the p’ien on newspapers. The T’ung Tien, 
mentioned in the first line, is the master example of historical 
cyclopedias, originally compiled by Tu Yu 4£ ff in the 8th 
century and subsequently augmented and brought down to 
date as late as the 18th century. Li Han seems to be an imperial 
alias. 


Read the Newspapers.—Li Han 2 ff praised the value of the 
T’ung Tien jij HL, saying: “Without leaving his own house, one yet 
can learn much of the world; with but least pe ey one can know all the 
changes which have come about; without mixing in politics, one still can 
be informed on public conditions.” These words seem to apply 
precisely to the Chinese and Western newspapers of to-day. I may add 
this: Without going to the trouble of traveling and having personal 
contact, one yet can cultivate a useful knowledge of world affairs [/it., 
carve and polish, as e.g. a piece of jade]. 

In foreign countries newspapers are numerous and well established 
like the trees of a forest. One country alone often has more than 10,000 
newspapers. There are official papers and popular papers. The official 
organs make known the affairs of state. the ar organs penetrate 
public sentiment. Thus all matters are published: the achievements and 
failures of government, the relations of the nations, prosperity and 
depression in industry and commerce, the strength of armies and navies, 
discoveries and inventions of science. So it comes about that all the 
people within a nation are as one family, and the inhabitants of the five 
continents in effect may speak one with another as though face to face. 

In China, when Lin Tse-hsu was Commissioner at Canton, a begin- 
ing was made in obtaining and reading foreign newspapers. Thus at 
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that time one could know the sentiments of foreigners and conditions 
abroad. But after that time, there was no one who carried on that 


Pat Shanghai there have been newspapers since the time of the reign 
of T’ung Shih [1862-1875]. But these papers are filled principally with 
commercial news, with trivialities. They contain little matter 
drawn from the foreign of the day, and they neglect significant 
news. There is the monthly series of foreign news translations, Hsi-kuo 
Chin-shih Hui-pien, published at Shanghai under the authority of the 
Taot’ai. This is circulated to the Tsung-li Yamen officials and to high 
officials in the North and South. But when they receive this monthly 
the news is already fully two months old. Moreover, this series omits 
items which are of a delicate or offensive nature even though of great 
timely importance. In consequence, it makes no difference whether 
the officials have this monthly or not. 

From the year 1895, zealous scholars and men of learning have 
begun to establish news journals and publish translated intelligence from 
the foreign press and also critical articles on various topics. Beginnin 
at Shanghai, these journals have spread to all the provinces. They d 
with the government of the country, foreign affairs, and the sciences. 
Although the editorial essays are not equally of merit, nevertheless they 
do broaden knowledge, promote the ive spirit, expel the poison 
of pacifism, and counteract the iling music of blind musicians [#.., 
the complacent passivity of the conservatives]. All the people, from the 
scholars in their Confucian folds to the rustics in their hills and valleys, 
during these three years have begun to realize that there is indeed a 
China [Shen Chou jp} JH: Land of the Gods}. Officials buried in their 
books and scholars blinded by smoke and fog have begun to notice the 
existence of present actualities. The new journals have been indeed of 
great usefulness in the intellectual equipment of forward-minded scholars 
throughout the empire. 

At the present time insults are being thrust upon us daily from 
one meh our a raeer's every = Yet no one dares 

ish anything about our great military and other projects, or about 
the measures which are being taken, without display, to save the nation. 
Abroad, on the other hand, the newspapers of every land long since have 
published to all the five continents not only the state of affairs in the 
Chinese government but also all the alliances and enmities, attacks and 
annexations entangling the nations of the East and the West, their secret 
intrigues and greedy designs. One by one these things all are made 
known. The newspapers attack and criticize. Nothing remains 
hidden. mage “Sd sge read — is puns said of agra and thus 

ourselves intelligently on guard. In this manner the foreign press 
on be of profound saris to us. 

I would say that the chief value of the newspaper press to the 
people and the empire is publicity concerning their own defects. In 
comparison with this, the value of general news is secondary. In 
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antiquity, Duke Huan of Ch’i 9% #fi 2 died because he himself did not 
know that he was sick. The Ch’in dynasty [221-206 2.c.] perished 
because it would not take heed of its own errors. The Chinese people 
in general are not fully aware of the gains or losses and of the 
circumstances of security or peril. Our eyes are blindfolded by antique 
usages in imperial policy. Not only are the people denied free access 
to information on affairs of state, but even when they do hear they are 
afraid to discuss or spread the information. But the news leaks out to 
adjacent countries and thence to the nations where it is 
published freely and without fear. Would it not be a profound benefit 
to our country if our princes and statesmen could read those reports, and 
be inspired to action, shamed into doing something to remedy the 
diseases of the empire? 

Anybody who does read the foreign newspapers now sees how they 
criticize and ridicule China for not hola 


grab first. Such words cannot but stir our patriotic wrath. Yet I ask, 
is it wrath that such words should arouse in us? Chu-ko Liang #§ #3 Jt 
sought somebody who would tell him his own faults. The thing that 
distressed Chou-tzu Ji] -{- was that his friends concealed from him the 
grievousness of his illness. The ancients said: “The wise have friends 
to admonish them.” To-day can we not say: “We have neighbor 
nations to admonish us.” 


[Ch’uan Hsueh P'ien, Part II, 6th essay] 


Cuapter [X 
AUTHORITY AND THE NEW PRESS. 


The Chinese newspapers in the port cities encountered 
some difficulties with the foreign concession authorities and 
with local Chinese officials, but for long they had no difficulties 
with the imperial court. On the contrary, they received some 
passive encouragement from Peking. Some of the Peking 
officials read the Shanghai papers, and it was commonly 
believed** that the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi #& iif herself 
read them during the later years of the century. There was 
one notable instance in which the Peking authorities refused to 
act upon a governor’s petition for the suppression of the 
Shun Pao. Prince Kung (Kung Ch’in-wang 4¢ ® =£), the 
venerable president of the Tsung-li Yamen, replied that the 
Shun Pao was being read with interest at Peking. It was 
generally understood“ that the court welcomed newspaper 
information concerning provincial officials. In fact, the chief 
argument in official documents favoring the new press generally 
was its value as an information channel for the ruler. This 
point was made by Hung Jen in his recommendation to the 
T’ai-p'ing chief (see Chapter III), and thirty-nine years later 
by a counselor at Peking in a recommendation to the imperial 
throne (following). The same argument occurs in Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s essay on the press (Chapter VIII). This point was the 
principal merit of a public press when examined in the light of 
Chinese tradition. The ancients made much of means by which 
the sovereign might hear directly from the people concerning 
their troubles, especially concerning abuses of local officials. 

The reform press, with its candid advocacy of modern- 
ization of the imperial government, was of course an 
abnomination to all conservative officials. But higher official- 
dom contained a considerable pro-reform element, and this 
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element increased after the defeat by Japan in 1894-1895. The 
emperor Kuang Hsu 396 #§ became a reformer. After the 
effort to suppress the reform societies in March 1896, there 
came a change of temper at Peking, and the reform party 
gained control of the imperial administration, and held this 
control for two years. The government put into operation 
some of the new projects which it had recently suppressed. 
On a memorial from the censor Hu Fu-ch’en #i] Je and a 
recommendation from the Tsung-li Yamen, the closed Ch’iang 
Hsueh Hui Shu-chii at Peking was metamorphosed by edict 
into an official publishing office, Kuan Shu Chii ‘# # Ja). 
This office revived the original book program, dealing with 
Western jurisprudence, science, agriculture, and the like, and 
also produced from 1896 to 1898 the periodicals Kuan-shu-chu 
Pao and Kuan-shu-chii Hui-pao tt WF Jeo #8. In format 
these were rather like the old Gazettes, and they contained 
the daily run of edicts and memorials, news items, and notes 
on science and modern problems generally. But they had no 
editorial comment on public questions, and of course were no 
sort of vox populi. They were intended not only to dispense 
authentic information but also to serve as models by which 
private publishers might pattern new periodicals. But they 
were perfunctory publications and gained little notice and 
exerted little influence. They were altogether overshadowed 
by the newspapers and the spirited reform magazines. 

The imperial tutor and grand secretary Sun Chia-nai 
4% H A whom Timothy Richard described as “the most 
cultured and gentlest of all Chinese officials,” had charge over 
the Kuan Shu Chu and its periodicals. During the Hundred 
Days of Reform, the censor Sung Po-lu # 44 4%, 17th July, 
1898, memorialized a recommendation that the Shih Wu Pao 
at Shanghai be made an official paper, kuan-pao ‘Hf #%. The 
throne approved and referred the matter for detail to Sun 
Chia-nai, who reported in a lengthy memorial, in part 
translated as follows: 

In the Golden Age of antiquity the holy emperors and illustrious 
kings without exception were intimately familiar with the conditions of 
affairs among their subjects. . . . At the present time people are 
much taken up with discussing the manner in which the imperial 
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government should be conducted, and are wont to point out errors and 
weaknesses in the existing regime. These criticisms we know, however, 
are scarcely worth consideration. The most serious concern is the 
stoppage of channels of information leading up to the imperial throne. 
It is because of this that I concur in the proposal, with a view to having 
the public periodical press function as a medium for conveying true 
information to the emperor. 

The Censor recommended Liang Ch’i-ch’ao as director of the 
officialized Shih Wu Pao. But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao has already been placed 
in charge of a Book Translation Bureau, which is a most necessary 
undertaking. I therefore recommend that K’ang Yu-wei be appointed 
director of the Shih Wu Pao. 4 

In foreign countries periodical publications are numerous and well 
established like trees of A forest. Everybody reads them. They are 
seen by the rulers, who thus keep contact with affairs without investi- 
| eae Now, if the officialized Shih Wu Pao is the only paper to be 

arded up to the court for perusal, the information thus provided 
can not be sufficiently piel At present there are newspapers 
established at Tientsin and Shanghai, and in Hupeh and Kuangtung 
provinces. I recommend that the governors be directed to cause the 
publishers to send copies of each paper that is published to the Censorate 
and to the Tsung-li Yamen; who may then examine them, and cull out 
whatever is false or trivial, and excerpt whatever is of value to hand up 
for the emperor’s perusal. 

There are three proposals which I submit, as follows: 

The Shih Wu Pao, though it has acceptable qualities, has many 
defects. Now that it is to be an official organ it should be thoroughly 
reformed. The trivialities in the — should be eliminated. The 
exaggerations should be stopped. The paper should be edited more 
cautiously and carefully. The editor should be held cea ieapaasd for the 
truthfulness of every statement published in the paper. . 

The Kuan Shu Hui Pao has not been allowed to print articles of 

opinion on politics. I recommend that this paper, and the others to be 
established, should have freedom for such editorial discussion. . . 

In as much as the Kuan Shu Chu Pao and the Kuan Shu Chu Hut 
Pao have few subscribers, and have not earned expenses, | 
recommen that the chief official of every prefecture be required to 
subscribe, at one tael monthly. This should yield some 24,000 taels 
annually, ample to carry on the publication. There might also be some 
other officials, and some merchants, who would Gabectite arts 


The emperor approved these recommendations item by item 
and included these observations in his rescript of 26th July, 1898: 


In regard to the character of newspapers generally, their chief 
functions era are to point out what is good and what is bad, and 
to broaden the readers’ outlook. Current events in China and in 
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foreign countries all should be recorded, and all equally according to 
actualities and in truthful words [ch’ang yen £, 3]. The newspapers 
must not hesitate to publish imperial or official matters heretofore 
forbidden in public prints. This is in accord with the court’s desire to 
clarify its eyes and ears, in order to administer well the exigent affairs 
of government. 

In September Sun Chia-nai memorialized upon the 
financial plight of the Kuan-Shu-Chu Pao, and now he 
recommended an imperial subsidy, considering that compulsory 
subscriptions at Tls. 12 annually, which he previously suggested, 
were too much to demand of prefectural officials. This 
memorial contained also a recommendation that K’ang Yu-wei 
be directed to study the press laws of Western nations and 
draft a press law for consideration. At Shanghai, Wang 
K’ang-nien, upon hearing of the edict officializing the Shih Wu 
Pao, at once put both the magazine and the daily through a 
nominal metamorphosis, with this announcement: 

By imperial decree the Shih Wu Pao now is to be made an official 
journal. Shih Wu Pao is therefore now a name we no longer dare use. 
The decree admonished newspapers to employ truthful words [ch’ang 
yen]. Therefore, from the first of the seventh month [17th August, 
1898] we change our title to Ch’ang Yen Pao B, 3 #. The general 
form and content will remain the same as under the Shih Wu Pao. 
The translating staff also remains as before. 


The expression Ch’ang Yen is a classic phrase, from the 
canon of History [Shu Ching # #, Il. ii & iii], which twice 
records that Yii paid homage to truthful words: Yi pai ch’ang 
yen % FB BH. The foreign title chosen to match Ch’ang Yen 
was the “Verax”—perhaps a unique instance of Latin in a 
Chinese periodical title. “The Daily Chinese Progress,” Shih-wu 
Jih-pao, became “The Universal Gazette,” Chung-wai Jih-pao 
*P At A #& and went on under that title for years. 

The whole reform program stopped abruptly when, on the 
22nd September, 1898, the Empress Dowager emerged from 
retirement, put the emperor in confinement and resumed the 
government in his name. Six reform leaders, one a brother 
of K’ang Yu-wei, were executed on September 28th. K’ang 
Yu-wei escaped, warned by the emperor who, foreseeing the 
coup d’etat, wrote him to hasten to Shanghai to take charge 
of the Shih-Wu Kuan-pao." Liang Ch’i-ch’ao also escaped. 
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Although the Shih-Wu Kuan-pao had no actual existence 
whatever, the Empress Dowager in her counter-reform edicts 
of September 26th included this: 

The Shih-Wu Kuan-pao is of no benefit 


to government. It a the public 
mind. Let it be abolished. 


On 8th October she issued an edict which might be construed 
as an attempt to suppress the entire new press, though 
probably it was intended only to effect a stringent censorship 
and suppress the more radical organs: 

Subversive words confound government, and count among the 

gravest of injuries to the people. Already we have issued an edict 
tbolishing the Shih-Wu Kuan-pao. Now we hear that at Tientsin and 
Shanghai and Hankow the periodical press still is numerous and firm 
as trees of a forest, and that the papers speak without restraint, fabricate 
rumors, subvert the world and mislead the people, without any fear. 
It is urgently necessary to devise means to stop these abuses. Let the 

several governors instruct their subordinates to investigate rigorously, 
and to impose restrictions. The editors of the press generally are 
degenerate scholars. They have no sense of probity or shame. 
local authorities must be instructed to investigate them, and to make 
arrests and inflict punishments, in order to stop the wild sensationalism 
and to purify the public mind. 

Many reform magazines stopped when the Empress 
Dowager seized control at the palace in Peking, and some 
editors sought safety abroad while others retired into temporary 
silence in foreign concessions at the treaty ports. These were 
consequences of the counter-reform in its whole aspect, not 
of the edict of 8th October, which in fact was a dead letter, 
ignored by viceroys and governors who in general favored 
reform. The newspapers of the port cities on the whole 
continued undisturbed and unchanged. The newly named 
Chung-wai Jih-pao, The Universal Gazette, was an exception. 
Without changing its name again, it changed its policy, and 
from a leading reform paper became overnight a reactionary 
te Reformers circulated handbills urging the public to 

ycott the turncoat paper. Wang K’ang-nien and Wang 
Ta-chun published notices that they were no longer associated 
with it, alth it seems that they held on for some years 
longer before disposing of their interest. Tseng Ching-I did 
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quit the organization, and with little delay began another 
paper, a revolutionary daily. The Ch’ang Yen Pao, The 
“Verax,” merely expired. 

But the reform press returned, with a temper sharpened 
by violent opposition. Sober writers, who were constitutional 
monarchists in principle, were now almost as hostile as outright 
revolutionists. The most influential reform organs were the 
brilliant magazines produced by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in his refuge 
in Japan. These were circulated in China with little difficulty, 
notwithstanding an edict, 14th February, 1900, forbidding their 
entry and commanding the viceroys to seek out and destroy 
all Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s publications and to punish all persons 
found in possession of them. This edict denounced K’ang 
Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao as criminals and traitors, and 
made a plain offer for assassination by promising Tls. 100,000 
reward, or alternatively an official appointment, equally for 
capture or for proof of death in case either traitor were “found 
smitten by heaven.” 

The tactics of the Empress Dowager and her reactionary 
party intensified revolutionary sentiments, and drove into the 
revolutionary party many who had been loyal reformers. 
Revolutionary temper began to show in the press during the 
ominous year 1899. Then the Boxer movement culminated 
in 1900 in an undeclared impromptu war, the Boxer fanatics 
and the Empress Dowager’s anti-foreign partisans ranged 
against the powers of the world. Large sections of China 
stood neutral. When the allied forces relieved the besieged 
legations at Peking in August the Empress Dowager and her 
court fled and sojourned in Shensi province until the situation 
calmed. The whole exhibition of folly and weakness em- 
boldened the revolutionists and precipitated an outcrop of 
revolutionary papers, especially at Shanghai and in the South. 
Alongside these there arose non-political magazines advocating 
the new learning, science, agriculture, trade, and the like: 
a proliferation of the few specialized periodicals of the early 
reform press. Their outward aspect now was less treasonable 
but their effect was revolutionary. 

While the court was still in refuge in Shensi, some pro- 
gressive viceroys who had remained loyal to the dynasty revived 
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the publication of official papers, kuan-pao. Yuan Shih-k’ai 
¥ iit BL, the new viceroy at Tientsin, future president of the 
Republic, in 1901 founded the Pei-yang Kuan-pao At % Ht #, 
that is, Northern Official Journal, at first issued on alternate 
days, then daily. Copies were given free for one month to 
readers in Chihli province, and for ten days to readers else- 
where in China. The object of the paper apparently was to 
popularize Yuan Shih-k’ai’s reorganization of the Chihli 
administration. The paper contained edicts and viceroyal 
proclamations, news of the province and of other parts of 
China and of foreign countries, with a good deal on economic 
and agricultural affairs which had special point in relation to 
the farm problems of the Chihli Plain and the growing trade 
of the port of Tientsin. The paper was illustrated, and the 
heavy content balanced by light matter and literary items. 
The paper at once became popular, and was a model in the 
kuan-pao vogue which followed. A student journal and a 
journal of political science were produced in affiliation with 
this paper: Pei-yang Hsuch-pao 4t % % # and Pei-yang 
Cheng-hsueh Hsun-pao At. % i # 4) #. 

The viceroy Chang Chih-tung at Wuchang, a year after he 
had condemned militant reform editors to death, was resuming 
some of the reform policies which formerly he had prosecuted 
with such vigor. In 1901 he sponsored a commercial journal, 
Shang-wu Pao Wi % #, edited by a Japanese instructor in his 
college for civil and military students. Later, as the kuan-pao 
idea spread, he established the Hupeh Kuan-pao Wi dt’ %& 
and distributed 20,000 copies of the first issue. This organ 
became noted throughout the empire for its literary excellence. 
Himself a nice stylist, Chang Chih-tung demanded from his 
writers and editors a high level of composition. 

The Empress Dowager, when she returned to Peking in 
January 1902, was compelled by sheer force of realities to agree 
to reform and to enact projects similar to those which she had 
attempted to crush in 1898. In 1903 a memorial from Wu 
T ing-fang, minister to Washington, and Lu Hai-huan  # ¥, 
who had been envoy to Germany, dealing with government 
reorganization, proposed that the kuan-pao should be extended. 
The Wai-wu Pu 9} % #8, as the Tsung-li Yamen was now 
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renamed, reported favorably on this proposal and particularly 
recommended the founding of such official organs in the South. 
The Empress Dowager approved, and the kuan-pao spread 
throughout the provinces. Even in Hainan, the far southern 
island outpost of the empire, the Taot’ai began a small daily 
paper. Some governors merely placed the official seal and 
title on existing newspapers, or arranged with private publishers 
to produce official organs for them. In many ways this 
kuan-pao movement realized the journalistic aims of the 
reform administration of 1898. Now, as then, there was some 
thought on the part of authority to use the periodical press to 
offset the radical press, to fight the fire with ne The ideas 
expressed in the kuan-pao now under official auspices were in 
a great degree the very ideas of the reform press in its first 
phase, 1896-1898. But during the few intervening years the 
reform press had gone on to new extremes, leaving this 
government press to function as a continuation of the original 
reform press. The vogue of the kuan-pao was brief. Private 
publishers began to exploit it, and the balance was in their 
favor. The term kuan-pao dropped from provincial newspaper 
titles, and the papers themselves merged indistinguishably in 
the new press. 

The practice of subsidy came into operation at this time, 
a natural offshoot of kuan-pao arrangements. Subsidy became, 
and continued over into post-revolutionary times, the principal 
method of authority to turn the press to its own ends. It was 
generally less costly than outright ownership of newspapers, and 
more effective. “The Universal Gazette,” Chung-wai Jih-pao, 
at Shanghai, which promptly became reactionary at the counter- 
reform in 1898, was perhaps one of the first cases of subsidy. 
The Taot’ai Ts’ai Nai-huang 4 74 ## was notorious for trying 
to subsidize all the leading newspapers at Shanghai, and for 
some years he was regarded as rather dominating the Shanghai 
press.“* But some papers there, notably the Shun Pao and 
the Sin Wan Pao, do not seem to have been under his influence 
at any time, not to mention the revolutionary organs. 

Press laws, contemplated by the reform administration in 
1898, were now enacted but seldom enforced. In 1906 a law 


concerning printing’ and regulations regarding newspapers” 
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were : promulgated. Two years later the Ch’ing Dynasty Press 
Law™ was promulgated. This law*’ forbade premature pub- 
lication of edicts and proclamations, as did the old rules 
concerning the Peking Gazettes; forbade libel, slander, reports 
of law court proceedings, discussion of pending litigations, and 
any unfavorable mention of the imperial government and its 
laws and courts and officials generally; prohibited the taking of 
bribes or fees for printing libellous matter; required the registra- 
tion of all editors, publishers and printers; and called for all copy 
to be submitted for censorship at midnight prior to publication. 
The censorship clause and some other points were modified after 
afew months. But the whole law was virtually a dead letter. 

At Peking some government departmental organs were 
begun. In 1906 the Board of Trade, Shang Pu, started a 
Shang-wu Kuan-pao Wi %% ‘ff #%. The Board of Education 
produced a Hsueh-wu Kuan-pao 5‘ #i. The Wai-wu Pu 
adopted and officialized a privately founded journal of foreign 
relations, Wai-chiao Pao + 3€ #8, but discontinued it after a 
short time. These were forerunners of the great display of 
departmental organs, chi kuan 4% DN, of the post-revolutionary 
regimes. In 1907 a general organ of the imperial government 
was produced at Peking, the Cheng-chih Kuan-pao ®t ii "i ®t, 
that is, Government Official Gazette. This was in content the 
same as a Peking Gazette, only this was published by the 
government and not by private printers. But in appearance 
it was a conspicuous contrast to the old Gazettes. It was 
printed from foreign-made movable metallic type, its cover 
was white instead of yellow, and the title page bore the 
telephone number of the publishing office, which was located 
at the Tung Ch’ang-an P’ai-lou, at the foot of Wang Fu Ching 
Ta-chich, known to foreigners as Morrison street. In 1910, 
on the eve of the Revolution, the title of this government 
gazette was changed to Nei-ko Kuan-pao i Wi ‘Hf #&. In the 
restoration coup of July 1917 the Nei-ko Kuan-pao was revived, 
and seven issues were printed, with red ink, at the same 
Morrison street office which during the intervening years had 
been printing the Republican official gazette, Cheng-fu 
Kung-pao ®& H¥ & #2, and which resumed the printing of 
Republican organs after this brief interruption. 


Cuapter X 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PRESS. 


Foreign aggression forced upon the Chinese an interest in 
foreign news. The superior curiosity of former times changed 
into an acute concern. The German seizure of Tsingtao 
without a fight in 1897, followed in 1898 by the leases of 
Kiaochow, Port Arthur, Dalny, Kwangchou-wan, Weihaiwei, 
and the whole Kowloon peninsula, alarmed thoughtful Chinese 
even more than previous losses by defeat. The press printed 
much about the grabbing tactics of the powers and the prospect 
of a general dismemberment of China, and displayed consider- 
able bitterness and anti-Christian sentiment but on the whole 
surprisingly little venom against the foreigner. Progressive 
Chinese tended rather to blame their own government for 
inadequacies of diplomacy and defense. The hatred and fury 
belonged to the less intelligent of the conservatives, the Manchu 
officials, and the priests whose monopoly was jeopardized by 
Christian propaganda. The press was not a partisan of the 
Boxers in 1899-1900. Publishers and editors, including the 
reform publicists, like the thoughtful public generally, had 
more sense than to join the Buddhists and Manchus who with 
a following of malcontents and ruffians set upon the foreigners 
to exterminate or drive them from China. The cities where 
the new press was well established were little infected by 
Boxerism. The Boxer societies made a tremendous use of 
placards and handbills, the traditional means of propaganda, 
but they published no periodicals. 

The Boxer fanaticism and its disastrous results discredited 
antiforeignism in general, and this element of the new 
nationalism was checked for a generation. The court and its 
armies fled before the second international expedition in August 

III 
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1900, but the powers did not partition China. The impression 
was that the powers did not choose to seize China but could 
if they chose, and the lesson drawn was that the inept and 
degenerate Manchu rule must be ended. The Empress 
Dowager had blundered into the Boxer folly, and added this 
disrepute to the mounting tally of grievances against her 
dynasty. Repudiation and indemnity placated the powers but 
not the aroused Chinese. Antagonism against the government 
became an emotional focus for patriotic groups of all opinions, 
and anti-Manchu agitation set the course of events after 1900. 
The crusade to save China changed from reform to revolution. 
The revolt was intensified in 1904-1905 by the war in which 
Russia and Japan fought on and for Chinese territory while 
the Chinese government did ni 

The reformers of 1895-1898 had been mainly aristocrats, 
constitutional monarchists in principle, with little animus 
against the reigning house. Their object was to save the 
nation by modernizing the empire. The more numerous 
agitators of 1900-1911 held various political theories but 
generally agreed on the necessity of destroying the Manchu 
dynasty. More radical parties proposed to destroy the entire 
ancient imperial system as well. The revolutionaries like the 
reformers used the periodical press for propaganda, and had 
more funds and better organization. The reformers had 
addressed their appeal to the aristocracy, and published 
magazines in the ean style. The revolutionaries directed 
their appeal to the widest possible public, and largely wrote in 
the common speech, pai-hua, and published daily papers. 
Their skillful and aggressive propaganda hastened the inevit- 
able fall of the Manchu house and rather aggravated the 
troubles of China by leading to a premature attempt at a 
republic. 

The chief of the revolutionaries, Sun Yat-sen (Sun I-hsien 
4% 3€ fill), had a singular experience of the effectiveness of 
newspaper publicity when, as an exile with a price on his 
head, he was kidnaped by the Chinese minister at London in 
1896 and secreted in the legation to be sent as a lunatic back 
to China for execution. His friend James Cantlie was unable 
to move the authorities to action until he gave the facts to the 
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press, and then action followed at once. In a letter to the 
London papers Sun Yat-sen graciously acknowledged their 
share in effecting his release. Sun Yat-sen himself was no 
journalist. His gift was in personal suasion and in informal 
but amazingly effectual organization. Among his colleagues 
there were many able writers and publicists, and his organiza- 
tion published papers in China coast cities and also in overseas 
Chinese communities. In 1899 while working in Japan Sun 
Yat-sen deputed his colleague Ch’en Shao-po fi 4 1f1 to estab- 
lish the daily Chung-kuo Jih-pao “+ WH #% in connection 
with a revolutionary center at Hongkong, whence the paper 
could be smuggled into South China where the people were 
responsive to his program. This was the first Sun Yat-sen 
party organ. In 1905 the Tung Meng Hui expanded into a 
world-wide chain of Chinese associations supporting the revolu- 
tion, under the name Ko-ming T’ung-meng Hui * ir fe] Wit #7, 
that is, Union of Revolutionary Leagues. Numerous organs 
appeared under its auspices. In Japan, at Tokyo in 1905-1906, 
the monthly Fu Pao 1 #% and Min Pao 5 #% were published. 
Among the editors were the noted revolutionary scholars Liu 
Shih-p’ei #Ufii34 and Chang Ping-lin #¢448%, and among the 
contributors were Hu Han-min #¥#R and Wang Ching-wei 
¥£ #44, both prominent in post-revolutionary governments. 
At Shanghai the revolutionary press, including both 
individual undertakings and party organs, made a lively and 
persistent treason. Tseng Ching-I after leaving the turncoat 
Chung-wai Jih-pao at the time of the counter-reform (sce in 
Chapter IX) at once published a revolutionary daily Pai-hua Pao 
(4 BE Hk. The Su Pao (Chapter VIII) became more and more 
radical in temper, and continued until 1903 notwithstanding 
that some members of the publishing group had to go to Japan. 
The government finally suppressed the S« Pao under the terms 
of an old dynastic statute against heresy and treason, after the 
editors had published proposals for the formation of a revolu- 
tionary army. The Su Pao group promptly resumed publication 
under a new title, the “China National Gazette,” Kuo-min 
Jih-jih Pao Wi & H A Wt. This daily was produced under the 
nominal proprietorship of a foreigner, A. Gemell, from an 
office in Kiukiang Road in the International Settlement. The 
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group also published a supplementary Hei-an Shih-chich ™ Wi 
it Fr, literally The Dark Age. 

Revolutionary publishers made the most of extraterritorial 
arrangements and of the concession area at Shanghai, but for 
such insurrectionary outbursts even the International Settlement 
was not a perfect oasis of free speech and press. In 1905 
Tsai Yuan-p’ei 4 7 H#, later prominent educator, with a 
group of associates published the “Alarming Bell Daily News,” 
Ching-chung Jih-pao % $% A #%, which the government 
managed to suppress through the agency of the German Consul 
at Shanghai. Yii Yu-jen ¥ % 4£, later a prominent editor, 
together with a group of anti-Manchu associates, published 
the Shen-chou Jih-pao wt 1 A. After the reorganization 
of the T’ung Meng Hui in 1 organs began at Shanghai. 
The Hsu-mi Jih-pao A ae , that is, Suméru Daily, was 
named curiously for the Buddhist holy mount and legendary 
center of the universe. The celebrated series of Min Pao began 
at Shanghai in 1908 with the Min-hu Jih-pao RUF H Hi, that is, 
the People’s Cry; followed on its suppression by the Min-hsu 
Jih-pao 5% VF H #%, the People’s Plight; followed in turn by 
the Min Li Pao & Xr #8, the Democrat, which the government 
tried to suppress but could not. 

The Min Li Pao received dispatches from its own corres- 
pondents by mail and cable from London and other cities 
abroad. In consequence of the benefit of party funds and of 
voluntary services of supporters the revolutionary press often 
excelled the old established port-city papers in news service 
as well as in brilliant writing and popular spirit generally. At 
Shanghai the Shum Pao, Hu Pao and Sin Wan Pao, all 
essentially progressive in character, began to appear dull beside 
the glitter of the revolutionary organs. The management of 
the Shun Pao, feeling the effects of competition, yielded to 
revolutionary doctrines for business if not for other reasons and 
in 1904 transformed the paper from a staid news organ to a 
champion of the new cause. The competition of the party 
organs at this time was a wholesome influence in the develop- 
ment of the press generally. But after the revolution the 
numerous factional party organs and subsidized papers put the 
independent press under a severe competitive disadvantage. 
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“The Eastern Times,” Shih Pao W¥ #%, was founded at 
Shanghai in 1904 as a personal revolutionary contribution by 
Dih Ch’u-ch’ing (T'i Ch’u-ch’ing 4% 4& #f) a returned student 
from Japan. The paper was ably edited by Ch’en Ling PK 7, 
and continued uninterruptedly although the founder had to 
escape to Japan. Hu Shih #j s#i, the popular philosopher, who 
came to Shanghai as a young student when the Shih Pao was 
begun, has said that for six years he never missed reading the 
Shih Pao for a day."* He regarded this as the best paper of 
the time, and described it as an inseparable companion of the 
progressivist students, the class that was coming to be known 
as Young China. Hu Shih credits the Shih Pao for the intro- 
duction of short and pungent editorials in place of the old 
essay-like articles and for the injection of originality and live 
interest in literary supplements. The Shih Pao contained 
regularly, under the revolutionary caption P’ing Teng Ko 
78 %§ TH, Pavilion of Equality, a verse department which 
functioned somewhat as a focal point in the beginnings of the 
modern poetry movement in China. 

The spoken style, pai-hua, was used in various degrees in 
the revolutionary organs and was the distinguishing character- 
istic of a considerable number of periodicals designed, like the 
Wusih Pai-hua Pao (see in Chapter VIII), for general progres- 
sive propaganda among the less educated le. In June, 1901, 
the Hangchow Pai-hua Pao # #4 1 BE ft was begun, contain- 
ing news and general educational matter, and continued on a 
ten-day schedule for some two years. In October of the same 
year the Soochow Pai-hua Pao te JN 4 WG # appeared in that 
conservative literary center. There followed a Yangtse River 
Pai-hua Pao 4% ¥- iC. A BF MM, and later at Peking the Ching 
Hua Pao ¥¥ #& #%, and many others. This use of the vulgate 
in serious prints was in itself a radical departure, and repre- 
sented an intermediate stage between its introduction by 
missionaries and its adoption by scholars in the literary 
revolution™ of 1919. 

Women’s journals, published and edited by well educated 
ladies, advocating women’s rights and asserting a new freedom 
for women in Chinese society, were in a way even more 
revolutionary than the anti-Manchu and republican organs. 
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The first was the monthly Nu Pao 4 #% begun at Shanghai in 
1902 by Ch’en Chieh-fen Pi ii 24, daughter of Ch’en Fan of 
the S# Pao. The magazine was introduced by being sent gratis 
to the Su Pao list. The contents had to do with women’s status 
and, chiefly, education for girls and women. Some parts were 
written in pai-hua, and there was the usual proportion of 
translated matter. The Nw Pao led a vogue in women’s 
journals as the Wusih Pai-hua Pao led a vogue in colloquial 
papers. But in this case there seems to have been no missionary 
precedent. Some years later missionaries began to publish 
women’s magazines. The Nu Pao was followed soon at 
Shanghai by a Nu-chich Yuch-kan #& ¥t He Fi, Women’s 
Monthly World, and a Hsin-nu-tzu Shih-chich 3 t ¥ th HR, 
New Woman’s World. 

Ch’iu Chin** #k Hi of Shaoshing, the extraordinary poet, 
feminist and revolutionary, in 1906 at Shanghai started the 
Chung-kuo Nu Pao *P i & #%. One of her pseudonyms was 
Ching Hsiung #€ 4, Challenger of Men. When she started 
the paper she was engaged with her revolutionary group in 
Operating a secret munition manufactory in the environs of 
Shanghai, where shortly afterward she was injured by an 
accidental explosion. She was martyred in 1907 when her plot 
to assassinate the Manchu governor of Anhui province was 
discovered and suppressed. Her paper was merged with the 
Hsin-nu-tzu Shih-chieh, and the joint publication was entitled 
Shen-chou Nu-pao i HM 4 FR. 

At Peking in 1905 a daily Peking Nu-pao At 3k 4 # was 
begun, published and edited entirely by women, probably the 
only such daily paper in the world at that time. This paper 
printed the usual transcript matter from the Peking Gazettes, 
but placed it in second position, after the news of women’s 
organizations which the paper primarily represented. Beside 
news there was a good deal of textbook matter, as for instance 
arithmetic problems with the answers in the next issue. The 
paper was highly regarded, and lasted about two years. It 
was followed by a “Women’s Educational Daily”** at Peking, 
and similar dailies at Tientsin and elsewhere. These in time 
gave way to the more appropriate magazines. 

In the North there was less outright insurrectionary 
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propaganda published than in Central and South China, but 
even at Peking and Tientsin there was some bold criticism of 
the Empress Dowager’s government and there was much 
non-political propaganda which in its implications was quite as 
revolutionary as the cry for a new government. “L’Impartial,” 
or the Ta Kung Pao KA *, at Tientsin, was founded 17th 
June, 1902, by Ying Lien-chih 3€ @k 2, a Manchu bannerman 
of Peking, a Catholic convert, reformer, and subsequently 
organizer of a large orphanage and founder of the Catholic 
University at Peking.” In consequence of his reform activities 
he had to escape from Peking at the time of the counter-reform 
and was a fellow passenger with K’ang Yu-wei by steamer 
from Tientsin. Again at the Boxer outbreak, in consequence 
of his Christian religion he had to escape from his home. 
During travels and sojourn in South China he became impressed 
with the needs of the country, and returning, he settled at 
Tientsin to establish the paper as a personal organ for efforts 
to better the condition of the Chinese people. Though not a 
republican he published opinions as treasonable as the revolu- 
tionary propaganda. He frequently attacked the policies of 
the Empress Dowager and candidly recommended that she 
should retire from the regency which she had seized. With 
similar boldness he attacked popular superstitions, and made 
proposals which were in the nature of heresy at the time, such 
as for instance a recommendation to convert a Tientsin temple 
into a modern school. 

Most of the scholar-reformers of the Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
remained constitutional monarchists in theory, but inclined 
more and more to bold measures, and generally viewed with 
satisfaction the work of the revolutionaries. A Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
group at Shanghai, the Cheng Wen She & Bi jit, that is, 
Political Intelligence Society, in 1907 began Cheng Lun i ita, 
a magazine of scholarly discussion of political theories and 
problems. This was suppressed after seven issues. In 1909, 
after the Empress Dowager had died, a similar effort was made 
under the title Kuo Feng Pao Wl J #%. This magazine was 
issued at ten-day intervals, and continued through 53 issues. 
The title was taken from the Classic of Poetry, Shih Ching 
#¥ ®, the first part of which is entitled Kuo Feng, that is, 
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National Customs, and contains odes setting forth the customs 
of the golden age of antiquity, the ultimate sources of Confucian 
political theory. The reformers had no difficulty in fitting 
classical precepts to their doctrines, and they habitually 
defended their arguments with the words of the ancient sages, 
The revolutionary writers also appealed to the classics to 
authenticate their un-Chinese views. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself, in refuge in Japan after the 
counter-reform, promptly resumed magazine publication. 
There can scarcely be‘any doubt that his magazines were the 
most powerful of all literary forces shaping opinion in China 
from 1898 to 1911. Much of his writing now tended to 
revolutionary and republican purposes. Although he would 
probably have preferred to see a constitutional monarchy with 
a Chinese dynasty after the fall of the Manchus, he yielded 
to the logic of events and supported the republic and even 
accepted office for a time as Minister of Justice and later as 
Minister of Finance, and was notably instrumental in defeating 
President Yuan Shih-k’ai’s treacherous effort to make himself 
emperor in 1915-1916. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was preéminently a 
practical thinker. He faced the changing situation realistically, 
and his proposals articulated with the immediate difficulties 
and aspirations in the minds of his readers. He was con- 
structive in viewpoint, intensely patriotic, and not embittered 
by the defeat of the reform program or by his own exile as 
K’ang Yu-wei was. The fact that his magazines were outlawed 
by the government did not hinder their circulation and rather 
increased their popularity. His superb literary style drew 
admiration in highest literary circles and carried his message 
to many scholarly aristocrats who had no patience with the 
foreignized liberals and their vulgate writings. He was by 
common consent the master stylist of the time. 

Immediately on settling at Yokohama in the autumn of 
1898 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao began the Ch’ing I Pao iif ih i, 
published at ten-day intervals, some 40 pages the issue, 
containing essays on political theory, biographies of historic 
reyolutionists, notices of foreign works on history and political 
science, news items and other translated matter bearing upon 
the issues of the day. It was the circulation of this magazine 
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in China which mainly caused the edict of 14th February, 1900 
(see in Chapter IX). The magazine was stopped, not by the 
edict, but by a fire shortly afterward at the printing office in 
Yokohama. In August, 1900, towards the end of the Boxer 
siege, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao left Japan and went to Shanghai, 
apparently anticipating a downfall of the Manchu reactionaries. 
But the circumstances of the fall of Peking to the allied relief 
expedition, 14th August, 1900, were not reassuring, and after 
only ten days at Shanghai he sailed for Australia.” 

Returning to Japan Liang Ch’i-ch’ao resumed publication 
with the semi-monthly Hsin-min Ts'ung-pao i % He Hi, 
The phrase Hsin-min, literally The New People, was perhaps 
borrowed from the orthodox commentaries on the Ta Hsueh 
* 4, The Great Learning. One of the triple admonitions 
which form the theme of this brief classic is Ch’in min # SX, 
literally “Have affection for the people.” The commentators 
of the Confucian school interpreted this as Hsin Min # 
in the sense of “Make anew the people.” This thought of the 
remaking of the Chinese people was the general theme of the 
magazine, and particularly of a series of leading articles in the 
first issues which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao signed Chung-Kuo Hsin-min 
*P [i KR. His thesis here was rather unrepublican, and 
definitely against any sweeping exchange of Chinese institutions 
for Western. He advocated a synthesis of the old and the new, 
a critical reévaluation of the traditional culture and an equally 
critical adaptation of suitable elements of Western civilization. 
The Hsin-min Ts ung-pao was in a substantial format and had 
halftone illustrations, the first issue containing page pictures 
of Napoleon and Bismark. There were English words and 
phrases set in the Chinese text to identify new terms. Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao was perhaps the most adept coiner of Chinese 
equivalents for Western expressions unfamiliar to the old 
Chinese vocabulary.“* The Hsin-min Tsung-pao continued 
through 72 issues, and circulated widely in China and also in 
Chinese communities abroad. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao suspended the 
publication for a period of travel in America and Europe to 
study the Western governments and civilizations at first hand. 

In his next magazine Liang Ch’i-ch’ao turned from the 
elaboration of his thesis to the application. He changed from 
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the essay to fiction, which he regarded as a fundamental 
influence in shaping the character of a people. This view was 
in itself a new departure in Chinese letters. Prose fiction was 
traditionally regarded as scarcely respectable. Already in the 
Hsin-min Ts'ung-pao Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had printed fiction to 
dramatize his message. Returning to Japan after his world 
travels he began in 1909 the Hsin Hsiao-shuo Pao *i “> #& #8, 
that is, New Fiction Magazine. The tone of his purposeful 
fiction was rather revolutionary. One story on the Future of 
New China, Hsin Chung-Kuo Wei-lai Chi #i " WA A FE Ae, 
envisaged the formation of a republic called Ta-Chung-Hua 
Min-chu Kuo X *P a SE and forecast with almost 
uncanny accuracy the events of the next few years. 

Most of the revolutionary organs ceased when the object 
of their propaganda was accomplished in 1912. Of the several 
new magazines and newspapers mentioned in this chapter, 
only the two dailies Ta Kung Pao and Shih Pao remained with 
a continuity of identity in post-revolutionary times, and both 
these changed hands. The idea of using the periodical press 
for political purposes remained, however, and partisan organs 
and subsidized papers multiplied. The revolutionary press, 
in all its variety, ranging from cautious progressivism to 
extremes of bitterness or naive idealism, had a certain unity 
in the aggregate. The succeeding political press split into 
futile factionalism. 

The revolutionary press did its work too well and too 
quickly. The Chinese people were utterly unready for 
franchise. The centralizing bonds of the old imperial system 
were destroyed before the people could acquire a nation-wide 
civic consciousness. There was scarcely any antagonistic 
sectionalism, but on the other hand there was no political 
cohesion in the enormous population. The republic was simply 
impracticable, and anarchy followed the fall of the empire, 
leaving the peaceful population prey to rapacious militarists. 
The revolutionary transition, in the broad sense, continued 
after the political overturn of 1912, and with it the formative 
progress of the new press. 


Cuapter XI 
THE NEW AND THE OLD. 


The independent press developed reciprocally with the 
new spirit and new preoccupations of the decade of the 
2oth century, and made substantial advances while the revolu- 
tionary press made spectacular flights and the government 
press, kuan pao, dwindled before the opposition. The older 
newspapers improved under competition and augmented in 
circulation. New periodicals branched into a wide range of 
specialties and spread into new territories in the interior of 
China. Publishers who were in the business for profits 
exploited the new fields of interest opened by the reform and 
revolutionary editors and by the enterprising managers of some 
of the kuan pao. It was often impossible to distinguish 
whether a publisher published in order to promote a cause or 
promoted a cause in order to publish profitably. In effect the 
entire new press during 1900-1911 was revolutionary. No 
paper or magazine could hold attention unless in more or less 
accord with the new temper of the time. Some of the 
periodicals which appeared least treasonable perhaps connoted 
the most consequential aspects of the whole social and 
intellectual transition into which Chinese civilization was 
being violently precipitated. An independent magazine press 
followed the exploratory starts of the reformers’ scientific and 
educational organs, and in time became a sound institution 
conducted as a business. Shanghai led in magazines as in 
daily newspapers, and the magazines of the Commercial Press, 
Ltd., led the Shanghai field. Organized in 1896 under Chinese 
ownership and management, the Commercial Press became the 
largest publishing house in China and one of the largest in the 
world. In 1903 this corncern began “The Eastern Miscellany,” 
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Tung-fang Tsa-chih Hi Fi Ht %, monthly, later semi-monthly, 
a general ine of a high order with a circulation of 
45,000 in 1931.°° Various specialized magazines were added: 
commercial, scientific, fiction, student, women’s, and juvenile. 
Ten substantial periodicals were halted when the Commercial 
Press plant at Shanghai was destroyed by the Japanese military 
in January, 1932. The Tung-fang Tsa-chih, a students’ 
bilingual weekly and two juveniles were resumed within the 
year. 
Other general publishing companies also produced 
magazines. Although these magazines of established houses 
were as a rule the best managed and best sustained, many 
individual magazine ventures were made with considerable 
success. The Kuo-sui Hsuch-pao WA ¥§ # %%, which may be 
translated Sinological Review, was published monthly at 
Shanghai, 1904-1911, by a group of scholars interested in 
preserving the national cultural heritage in the midst of the 
inrush of Western ideas so aptly phrased the “European wind 
and American rain,” Ou feng Mei yii WK J 3 i. In a sense 
the purport of this learned magazine was conservative. It ran 
counter to the popular revulsion from Chinese tradition. Yet 
it was revolutionary in political aspect, and its chief contributors 
were the xevolutionary scholars Liu Shih-p’ei and Chang 
Ping-lin (see in Chapter X). Learned reviews and research 
journals became numerous in later years and the general 
magazines and the literary supplements of the daily papers 
published much writing of a scholarly character." 

The periodical press became so popular that authors 
generally chose to contribute to the magazines and newspaper 
supplements rather than to write books. Short fiction and 
essays were characteristic of such a time, when high emotion 
and changeful event were too distracting for the sustained effort 
of book writing. Apart from translation almost all the literary 
work of the early 20th century was in short forms, and most 
of it was first published in the periodical press. For years the 
periodical press left the book press little more than a reprint 
and school-book business. The typical book of transitional 
China is a compilation of articles and open letters originally 
published in magazines and newspapers. Early in the century 
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some of the newspapers even printed their fiction supplements 
in a form ready to be stitched and bound into home-made 
book covers.*® 

The independent daily newspaper, the core of a public 
press, was already solidly established in a small way at 
Hongkong and Shanghai before the turn of the century. 
Some of the older papers in fact were passing, in the usual 
course of newspaper evolution, from individual undertaking 
to institution, from institution to investment property. Under 
the stimulating influences of the time most of the declining 
properties were rescued and renewed in vitality by new 
managements. The chief newspapers, like the Shun Pao and 
Sin Wan Pao at Shanghai, developed superior news services 
and gradually ceased to be dependent upon either the foreign 
press or the old Gazette press, the two sources upon which the 
new press generally drew for the bulk of its news. They also 
developed commercial and financial departments, and literary, 
pictorial and other special supplements. 

The supplement, fu chang Mii, became a standard 
adjunct of the Chinese daily newspaper. Each supplement 
specialized in one thing, finance, industry, literary criticism, 
verse, fiction, education, home economics, pictures, wit and 
humor, and the like. The topics came in a set order of 
rotation, one supplement each day, forming in the aggregate 
a companion magazine to the newspaper, and separately a 
loose-leaf series suitable for filing under each heading. The 
topical arrangement fitted the Chinese instinct for classification 
and departmentalization. Large Sunday issues came to be 
published in port cities later when the Chinese communities 
began to observe the Sabbath holiday more or less along with 
the forcign communities, but these did not displace the small 
daily topical supplements which were a true characteristic of 
Chinese journalism. The general news sheets also were 
departmentalized, in keeping with the same Chinese sense of 
orderliness. 

Almost all the new dailies begun during 1900-1911 were 
partisans of the political crusade. After 1911 some of these 
revolutionary organs, like the Shih Pao, settled into steady 
careers as independent papers. The Ta Kung Pao at Tientsin 
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became involved in post-revolutionary politics and was 
suspended for some months and then revived on a steady basis. 
The relation of the independent press to political affairs in 
general was reversed after the revolution. During the revolu- 
tionary decade the newspapers had to join the popular cause 
in order to gain a profitable circulation. After the revolution, 
and especially during the second decade of the republican era, 
newspapers had to refrain from political criticism in order to 
remain in publication. An exception at Shanghai was “The 
China Times,” Shih-shih Hsin-pao W¥ 44% %¥, founded in 1907, 
which continued with sustained identity through numerous 
changes of ownership and management, and in later years 
was conspicuous for exposing errors and abuses of petty tyrants 
when other and larger newspapers followed a safe policy of 
silence. 

Under the shifting militarist regimes political criticism 
was as hazardous as under the imperialists, martyrdom of 
editors occurred quite as frequently,” and foreign connections 
for protective purposes became a recourse for independent 
newspapers as it had been for revolutionary papers before. 
Foreign missionaries sometimes lent their names in purely 
fictitious technical proprietorship, for the good of the cause of 
free press and enlightened leadership, and others did the same 
service for a fee, and the papers would be registered at foreign 
consulates as foreign properties and thus obtain extraterritorial 
status. The French registered more papers than the British 
and Americans, though the American minister Paul Reinsch 
openly favored the arrangement.” The practice began to fall 
into disfavor in 1926 under the nationalistic agitation against 
all extraterritorial privileges. 

Real participation of foreigners in newspaper ownership, 
common in the earlier days, decreased during the 2oth century. 
The Peking Jih-pao At Sf A #%, founded in connection with 
German interests in 1904, passed under wholly Chinese owner- 
ship later and continued successfully as an independent paper. 
The Shun T’ien Shih Pao Mi K WF Hk, begun at Peking in 
1902, was a property of the Japanese government and was ably 
conducted for 28 years, and abandoned as a matter of policy 
when the Minseito party was in power in 1930. Apart from 
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pro-Japanese objectives, which were cautiously published but 
never deceived the Chinese readers, this publication was a 
reliable and progressive newspaper exerting in general a whole- 
some influence upon Chinese affairs, both political and cultural. 
It had a circulation estimated as high as 8,000 in later years, 
and was respected and read by many Chinese in spite of 
prejudices against the Japanese. The Japanese legation at 
Peking, which was more or less charged with overseeing the 


paper, often seemed to feel that its editors were serving the — 


Chinese public rather than the Japanese government. 

Specialized dailies began to appear and, as in the case of 
specialized magazines, were often outcrops of the idea that 
every class and group should have its periodical organ. Even 
societies and associations not engaged in pleading causes came 
to regard a periodical mouthpiece as a necessity. Many com- 
mercial papers were founded more or less under the auspices 
of the old guilds. These modern organs of trade and industry 
in contrast with their indigenous analogues the guild price 
circulars (see in Chapter I) vividly typify the change between 
the old and the new press in China. “The Seventy-two Guilds 
Commercial Daily News,” Ch’i-shih-erh Hong Shang-pao 
+ + — 47 TH #8, begun at Canton in 1907, functioned 
principally as a reliable medium of commercial and industrial 
news for the mercantile classes, and in a degree also as the 
public spokesman of the associated guilds. This paper, with 
a circulation in later years of some 4,000, continued on a 
moderate and steady course in a region whose people are 
noted for high temperament and rash words. General news 
was printed, but the editors followed a cautious policy in 
dealing with military and political reports, often delaying to 
print items until tested in other papers, in order to avoid trouble 
with the authorities. The paper favored a constitutional 
monarchy rather than a republic. 

Advertising developed slowly, and for long newspaper 
advertisements lagged behind the indigenous advertising 
media, the handbill and poster, which in modernized aspect 
served the purposes of manufacturers and distributors, both 
foreign and Chinese, who had new products or services to 
popularize.** The magazines at first contained almost no 
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advertisements other than publishers’ own announcements. 
The earlier newspapers which, like the Shun Pao, were designed 
to earn profits did solicit advertisements but got modest returns. 
For years the mainstays of the daily advertising columns were 
the large foreign businesses, the shipping and insurance com- 
panies at first, and later the oil, tobacco, liquor and patent 
medicine companies. Advertising rates long remained a 
matter of bargaining.” The published rates often exhibited 
more or less uniformity, as a matter of “face,” no publisher 
admitting that his space was worth less than the best. But 
there was no organized scale of values, and in keeping with 
the Chinese conception of the fitness of things, the greater and 
therefore richer advertisers were expected to pay correspond- 
ingly higher rates. Medical advertising, covering quack doctors 
and venerealists, philters and patent medicines, became the 
largest classification.” Advertising agencies began to develop 
some years after the revolution,” and a degree of uniformity 
and system gradually entered. By 1930 patent medicine 
advertisements had begun to lose the lead.** 

Journalism was a new craft in China, and required a new 
diction. This journalese adhered to the compact syntax of 
the old official documentary style, the style of the Peking 
Gazette contents, for the sake of economy in newsprint and 
in telegraph tolls, but admitted freer expressions wherever 
needed, and contained hundreds of new character combinations 
and even a few new characters evolved in course of the revolu- 
tion in vocabulary which matched the revolution in Chinese 
thought. News-gathering developed as awkwardly as adver- 
tising. The old Gazettes were products of selective copying. 
The news in the new press, in its earlier stages, consisted of 
recopy from the Gazettes and selective translation from the 
foreign-language papers. The news of the outside world 
involved the services of translators, but the translators essentially 
were merely modified copyists. When in course of the progress 
of the new dailies, reporters began to be differentiated, the 
novelty of their function of news hunting gave them the name 
Fang yuan #h A, literally Inquiring Gentlemen. The tran- 
script tradition persisted, and in later years was the basis of a 
system of free publicity. Numerous agencies, which in a way 
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were petty successors to the old imperial and provincial release 
bureaux, operated under the modern name of news agencies, 
T’ung hsin she 3 {ff Wik, and proffered ready-made copy which 
was welcomed by many uncritical publishers. In some cases 
profitable papers were published without any staff of reporters 
or writers. Small papers published in afternoons, the Hsiao pao 
Ay #%, a distinct type developed in later years, used much of 
this publicity copy, and also reprinted excerpts from the 
standard morning papers, and so served a large public willing 
to wait a few hours to get the news more cheaply. 

Original writing appeared in the new press from the 
beginning, but by way of authorship rather than j 
writing what the writer wanted to write rather than what the 
public would pay to read. This tendency of the newspapers 
perhaps forecast their later invasion of the field properly 
belonging to the book press. Editorial writing in a sense of 
leading public opinion rose with the reform and revolutionary 
movements, and became the primary element in the numerous 
and varied propagandistic press of later years. The indepen. 
dent press rather withdrew from the responsibilities and hike 
of public leadership, especially in politics, and prospered as it 
had begun on the basis of news service. 

The following table suggests the aggregate increase in 
number of periodicals, including both newspapers and 
magazines. There are no statistics both accurate and complete. 
These figures are totals from actual lists, and scarcely can err 
on the side of exaggeration. Missionary magazines, averaging 
15 to 20 titles, are omitted from the Ga two figures, and form 
a small fraction of the subsequent figures. 


Year Total Source 

1890 15 Farnham 7° 

1898 60 Box * 

1913 487 Polevoy *7 

1921 840 China Year Book ** 
1923 1050 Bete its 
1925 1200 » ” ” 


The Year Book lists, taken from post office data, omit 
many papers distributed by carriers and street sales only and 
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therefore not registered for the special postal rates. The 
Shun Pao counted™ 1,134 periodicals in the year 1921 against 
the Year Book list of 840 periodicals. And four years earlier 
Woodbridge” had estimated a total of 2,000 daily newspapers. 

The existence of so many periodicals in spite of small 
individual circulations suggests that in China newsprint costs 
exceed editorial and typesetting costs by a higher ratio than 
elsewhere. The interests of the press itself as an institution 
would have been better served with fewer periodicals having 
larger circulations, more income, stronger staffs and better 
equipment. The solid advance of the press was not the 
proliferation of separate periodicals but the growth of circulation 
of periodicals which made their own way by serving the public. 
Any paper truly serving a public demand or need generally 
could manage independently, although its readers would far 
outnumber subscribers. But many periodicals served the 
wishes of their publishers instead of the public. Organs of 

ublicity and propaganda were financed with aims varying 
Eoin highest ideals of social duty to sheer feud and blackmail, 
or were published simply for “face” by clubs and societies and 
even individuals such as actors and unsuccessful politico- 
militarists. Factional and personal political sheets formed the 
chief class of uneconomic journalism. At Peking in June 
1925, there were 52 Chinese and 7 foreign-language 
dailies,” not to mention non-daily periodicals. After the 
capital was moved south, there were in 1932 at Nanking 33 
dailies and 39 other Chinese periodicals and 31 news agencies. 
The subsidy system was a natural nexus of the urge for publicity 
and propaganda, and the economic stress of publishers and 
editors in the rigorous competition for paying business. 
Subsidy dominated a large section of the press. 

The spread of the press both led and followed popular 
education. Periodical reading gained with the rise in literacy, 
and the periodical press itself was a considerable incentive to 
education. But at the time of the revolution in 1911 the mass 
of the population, the rural folk and the laborers, still remained 
almost wholly illiterate and therefore out of reach of the press. 
Some years later the Mass Education movement began to alter 
this, and special easy-diction papers not only in pai-hua but 
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limited to a picked elementary vocabulary were undertaken in 
connection with the movement. However, in the 20th century 
as in the case of the indigeneous press before, the growth of 
publication as distinguished from extent of periodical reading 
was limited by purchasing power rather than literacy. At 
Peking a statistical study of 325 families, numbering 1,217 
persons, showed that 86 families, or 26 per cent. were newspaper 
subscribers and that virtually all of these were in the highest- 
income group. These people had exceptional educational 
opportunities and were approximately 75 per cent. literate, far 
above the general estimated average of 20 per cent. Three 
families subscribed each to two papers. On a per capita basis, 
seven per cent. of individuals, or ten per cent. of literates, were 
subscribers. 

From the beginning, if the missionary magazines are 
included, the new press in a sense exceeded an economic 
saturation point. All along there were more periodicals avail- 
able than people chose to buy and read, the excess consisting 
of periodicals that pleased their publishers rather than readers. 
Periodicals which did serve popular interests, on the other 
hand, always had far more readers than purchasers. Ten to 
twenty readers were commonly estimated per single copy sold 
of leading periodicals. Reading rooms and the renting, resale 
and lending of papers surmounted the cost factor, and gave 
good papers wide effect but denied them commensurate 
revenues. 

While the new press was making phenomenal advances 
during the first decade of the 20th century, Gazette publishers 
at Peking began to modernize, adopting foreign-made metallic 
type in place of wood type and clay and wax block, and adding 
modern supplements like the Hou-fu Shih-Wu Pao appended 
to a Gazette in 1898 (see in Chapter VIII, and Plate 8). In 
1905 one of the Gazettes de luxe, the Ko-ch’ao Hui-pien 
(Plate 9) had a monthly supplement Hua-pei Tsa-chih, that is, 
North China Miscellany, containing a general selection of 
articles from the new press. Following are the topics of the 
contents of this supplement for March 1905. 

Conference of the United States, Belgium and France, concerning 
Chinese railways (the unification project for the Canton-Hankow 
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—_ and the Peking-Hankow railway); Report of the Sub-Prefect 
of Liaoyangchou to the ea of Chihli; Report of the Board of Trade 
for the year 1904; an editorial article on frequent disorders caused by 
Russian soldiers and sailors, from the Shanghai Universal Gazette, 
Ss ilo ded it ve the announcement of the new magazine, Kuo-sui 
le on the envoy to Russia; report of a court hearing of 
po eae the (British) K’ai-p'ing Mining Company (a long steno- 
Bra ese court report, quoted from a paper which had translated it from 
English paper); a review of important events of the month 
in Chie as and abroad; ee news of the Russo-Japanese War; notes 
on the Szechuen Salt Gabel 


The Ti-ch’ao Hwi-lu 3h 8 Gk, a widely circulating 
Gazette of the ordinary daily variety, was a a daily 
supplement entitled Shih-shih Yao-wen WF Mt BE Bi, that is, 
Important News of Current Events. Each supplement was 
one folio containing items of general news, apparently 
originally written for this publication, and occasionally illus- 
trated with maps. The following translations from issues in 
November 1905, illustrate the new Chinese reportorial manner: 
The items are chosen also for their subject-matter (see in 
Chapter IX for the Press Law mentioned). 


Developments in the Newspaper Field.—It is reliably reported that 
a certain public-spirited gentleman is about to call a meeting of his 
associates with regard to a proposal to found a newspaper of the North. 
In form this paper is to be much the same as the newspapers in the 
South. It is also reported that a certain official, a Kiangsu provincial, 
now at the capital, has raised $100,000, and that the intention is to invite 
well-known scholars [as editors], and to name the paper * Jt He 
Chung Yang Pao. All news concerning foreign relations and the home 
government is to be carefully selected and published in detail. Particular 
attention will be given to translations from the Japanese and Western 
press. The policy of the paper will be dedicated to peace. Soon a 
petition is to be made to the Board of Trade for registration, and the 
pttictce will be begun. From this it may be seen that the deve- 
onpneet of the press in China is accelerating. 

Press 'Law to be Promulgated—The matter of a Press Law has 
already been deliberated and determined upon. We hear that the law 
is soon to be presented to the throne by the Board of Trade, after which 
it will be apes pron All periodicals must then observe it. 

Proposal to Register ay og —It is reported that the Board of 
Trade, aware chee news press in China is growing daily, is of opinion 
that unless all newspapers and en are required to register with 
the Board it will be difficult for Board to perform its function of 
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protection and supervision. In Kuangtung province papers are espe- 
cially numerous, and their purposes are varii They are to receive a 
special investigation. It is proposed that, after the Press Law has been 
promulgated, all newspapers in the country, whether Chinese or foreign 
or joint Sino-foreign, and also Chinese papers published outside China, 
shall be required to register. The Press Law has been drafted, and is 
being printed at the Official Publishing Office. 

These Gazettes which borrowed from the new press 
differed essentially only in point of emphasis from the new 
periodicals which borrowed from the Gazette press. Both 
were adjunctions of the old and the new. The Gazette business 
in the provinces decreased under competition of the new press. 
Wherever the telegraph reached, the newspapers rapidly began 
to supplant the Gazettes. In 1912 the throne fell, and with it 
the Gazette system. In its earlier steps the new press had 
leaned heavily on the Gazettes but by now was on its own feet, 
and the end of the Gazettes made scarcely any difference. The 
republican official gazettes, Kung Pao & #i, were successors to 
the Kuan Pao and only in a most superficial sense akin to the 
old Gazettes. They published the voice of authority, but this 
was a weak and changeful authority and had to pay for its 
own publicity. No regime in two decades after the end of 
the empire had anything of that authority of the ancient throne 
which had been so potent and pervasive that a profitable 
empire-wide business could be maintained in merely printing 
its utterances for public sale. The old imperial system was a 
solid reality, and served as a center of gravity for the Gazette 
press, both metropolitan and provincial. The republic was a 
nebula, its political publications were unstable, and the new 
press generally spread over wide orbits of interest far beyond 
the limits of the old press. 

The new Chinese periodical press began as a conjunction 
of the indigenous Gazette press and the Western journalism of 
the roth century. Alien journalism came to China in two 
forms: missionary organs of propaganda printed in Chinese, 
and foreign-language papers published in the growing alien 
communities. The new Chinese press was patterned more or 
less after the foreign periodicals but necessarily conformed to 
Chinese reading and writing habits, and was most effective 
when in the hands of Chinese who combined native 
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scholarship with something of Western viewpoint. Foreigners 
often had part in starting or owning the earlier newspapers, 
but Chinese managers and editors did the work. Until the 
reform and revolutionary years, the new press was a business- 
like development confined to a few port cities. The news was 
almost the sole basis of interest, and was derived mainly by 
transcript and translation. The Gazette press provided the 
chief domestic news, the foreign-language press the world news. 
After the radical publicists adopted periodicals as instruments 
of propaganda, the new press became of a piece with the whole 
revolutionary transition in China. 

The new press incomparably exceeded the old in extent 
and variety. Single newspapers, like the Shun Pao or Sin Wan 
Pao with circulations of 150,000 in 1932, and daily issues many 
times the size of the Gazettes, surpassed the whole empire-wide 
output of the Peking Gazettes of a century earlier. The new 

jodicals represented many fields of interest and forms of 
activity, both new and old, and took the entire world into view. 
The contrast between the old and the new press is the contrast 
between the old China, complacent in an ethical world of its 
own, and the revolutionary China, confused by conflicting 
cultural impulses and bewildered in a militant world of 
machine civilizations. 
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Piate 1. Cover decorations of Ching Pao, Peking Gazettes, published 
by the Ho-ch'eng Pao-fang and Chii-hsing Pao-fang. Format 23X10 
cm. British Museum, 
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Prats 2. First page of the T’i-tsou Shih-chien, Memorial Topics, for 
3 May, 1778. Format 2620 cm, Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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Pate 3. First page of the T’i-tsou Shih-chien, Memorial Topics, for 


Bibliothéque Nationale. 


16 May, 1779. Format 26 20 cm. 
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Prate 4. A manuscript gazette, Ching Ch'ao, Peking Transcripts, for 
30-31 March, 1823. Title page, date, and first page of edicts; without 
court circular. Transcribed probably at Canton. Format 22> 12 cm. 

Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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A Canton Gazette for 12 June, 1823. Single sheet, 22> 22 
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Prate 6. Jih, The Day, for 5 July, 1864. Cover with name of 
publishing house, Pao-fang Tu-chi, stamped in red; date, table of 
contents, and imperial court circular. Format 22><9 cm. 

Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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relatively long edict, triple-folded in a gazette of the edition illustrated 
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Prats 8. A Peking Gazette, Ching Pao, with an appendix of unofficial 
matter, Hou-fu Shih-wu Pao; for 9-10 July, 1898. The cover indicates 
an edition for dispatch by official post to Kansu Province. The two 
pages, from the appendix, give statistics of sail and steam shipping of 
various nations, and import-export figures for the 14 ports of China 
in 1865. Format 1810 cm. 
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Chia-ting Pao for December, 1867. 


containing Kung Wen, Official News. 
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Pirate 12. Ch’a-shih-su Mei-yueh 
William Milne at Malacca. 


Ist issue, August, 1815. 


T’ung-chi-ch’uan, published by 
Above: Title page and prefatory article, 
Below: pages in 3rd volume, showing end 
of article on Comets in series on Astronomy, and rst instalment of 
serial publication of Milne’s noted tract “The Two Friends.” 
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Prate 13. T’e-hsuan-ts’o-yao Mei-yueh Chi-ch’uan, published by Walter 
Henry Medhurst at Batavia; ist issue, July, 1823. Title page and rst 
instalment of serial publication of Medhurst’s Treatise on Java, with 
map. Format 21> 13 cm. British Museum. 
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Prate 16. Chiao-hui Hsin-pao, The Church News, published by Young 
J. Allen at Shanghai; 4th issue, 26 September, 1868. Bilingual table 
of contents. Biblical illustration with text, Matthew iv, 17-22. “The 
Hindoo Boy,” an article communicated by Mr. Lan. British Museum. 
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by Martin, Edkins and Burdon; 


River Control, by Jose 
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Pirate 20. The Shun Pao, Shanghai: 1st page of 1st issue, 30 April, 
1872. Format 25>< 25 cm. 
Photograph by courtesy of Ko Kung-chen and the Shun Pao. 
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End of a prefatory 


Tien-shih-chai_ Hua-pao, Shanghai. 
article, dated 1887, by Wang T’ao, in reference to series of his travel 
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PLATE 


British Museum, 


14 cm. 


Format 23 


narratives, Man Yu Sui Lu. 
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Prare 23. Tien-shih-chai Hua-pao, Shanghai. Illustrated News. 
Right: Duel between French premier and general. Left: French and 
English travellers at Singapore taking opium, after which they died. 


(Dates missing). Format 23 14 cm. British Museum. 
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Yalotnhiisia’ @ Klueu mig Kau-hoedai é hin’ti chfmoai® peng-an : 
Goan Sidng-td sid’-sh lin thi-ke t6a in-tidn. 

Godu kOe chit-péng af in-fi Ai thOan Thian-kok @ t6-1i, hi lang 

bat Sidng-tt lai tittidh kiu. $6 thdan @ t-lf léng si Séng-chheh 96 

| kkwi-@: na” mai SQng-ehheh  t6-l, godn a eat Sef godin tabh- 

 tuilh khé-khog Min tibh thik-ebheh Iai khda’ Sing-keng. ag-bing lin 

4 nd’-bat Sidng-td @ wi; i M-bidn tek-khak od-khd Bdk-m si 

toi ¢ Hing Mi kéng tl bo Min thie’; in-Gi lin pGn-sin khda” 

ng-chhels, stu Sdng-sin @ kém-hda, sui-jida bd lang lai kA-si, lin ifu- 

ki 8 chai Sidng-td @ ch. Khé-siob lin —_ @ ji chin ob, chid- 

Chis Ming khde" & hidu-tit, Sé-£ godn @ siat pit-mth @ hoat-to, éng 

pth-o8-ji lai n-ebheb, h6 lim eh¥ng-ling khda” khah khodi bat, 1a kin- 

Iai ti chit-¢ JLd-sid” godn & siat chit-€ In-chheh é khi-khO, thang In-ji 

chhin-ehhiu® chit b6 € khodu-sit. Ta” godn hg-bing lin chéng-ling beh 

chhut-dlit éh chish-@ péh-o8-ji ; af-I4i godn n& in sim-mth chheh lin léng 

@ hidu--tit khde". Lang m-thang phah-shg in-fi i bat Khéng-chi-ji s¢- 

i M-bidn dh chit-bo ¢ ji; if M-thang khda™-khin i, kéng si gin-d sw 

thak--@ Nog-id* ¢ ji Iéug @ 1o-Gng; put-k8 in-di chit-ho khah-khoai 

ia khab-béng, sé-{ lang tidh tdi-seng thdk-i. AQ-lAi nf beh sda thik 

Khéng-chd-ji af chin hé; chdng-si péh-oé-jl tidh khah tdi-seng, kia’-lidu 

na® fa-thdk, In bé hidu--tit khda” godn pit-jlt 9 In—-6. Sé-f godn kho- 

khig lin chdng-ling, jip-khu tkip thia” w-li é ling, lam-bo 16-12, bat- 

ji, fi-batji 6 ling léng-chéng tidh kfu-kin Ii 6b, Chhin-chhiG? ‘n-ni* 

lin chia & hidu-tit thik chit-hd ¢ Kab-hée-pd kap goa-chhch kap Sdng- 
clheh; fig-bing Mn-€ t- nd*chhim, lin-€ tek-héng nd”-chidu-pi, 


Prare 24. Tai-oan-hu-sia Kau-hoe-po, The Taiwan Church News, 
published by Thomas Barclay at Taiwanfu, Formosa; 1st page of 1st 
issue, July, 1885. Entirely in the romanized colloquial. Format 
25 >< 18 cm. British Museum. 
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